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ABSTRACT 



This report describes the Jobs- Plus approach, an attempt to 
transform low-work, high-welfare public housing developments into high-work, 
low-welfare communities. It highlights the rationale of the approach, the way 
the demonstration has been set up to test the approach in the field, and what 
has been accomplished so far by the seven cities chosen to design and 
implement Jobs -Plus at the local level. Chapter 1 provides the context by 
discussing the problem of concentrated joblessness in inner cities and public 
housing and the growing policy interest in creating a better mix of income 
groups within public housing by increasing residents' employment. Chapter 2 
discusses the three components of Jobs-Plus (employment-related activities 
and support services, financial incentives to work, and community support for 
work) and why they were considered important to achieving the program's 
goals. Chapter 3 describes the characteristics of the housing developments 
where Jobs -Plus is operating and how and why the cities they are in were 
selected for the demonstration. Chapters 4-5 discuss the sites' early 
practices and experiences, first in building the local partnerships that were 
to design and operate Jobs-Plus and then in crafting the program’s three main 
components to fit local conditions. Interspersed throughout chapter 5 are 
profiles of each site's emerging Jobs-Plus program. Chapter 5 ends with a 
note on the next steps in the study. Appendixes summarize the overall 
research plan for evaluating Jobs-Plus. Contain 47 references. (YLB) 
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Preface 



I N 1994, The Rockefeller Foundation and the U.S. 

Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD) invited the Manpower Demonstra- 
tion Research Corporation (MDRC) to join them 
in developing a new kind of employment program 
for people living in very poor communities. Out of 
these early conversations emerged the Jobs-Plus 
Community Revitalization Initiative for Public 
Housing Families, a research demonstration pro- 
ject now operating in seven cities across the coun- 
try. This report is the first in a series to be issued 
over the next few years describing that program 
and assessing its accomplishments. 

The goal established for Jobs-Plus was deliber- 
ately ambitious: to transform urban public housing 
developments where few people worked into com- 
munities in which most did so. The program 
would use a combination of strategies. It would 
incorporate the best practices of effective welfare- 
to-work and job training programs, but add to 
them a set of new financial incentives and social 
supports for work. It would also attempt to reach 
all working-age residents of the participating hous- 
ing developments. Of course, there were no assur- 
ances that this approach would succeed — or even 
be feasible to implement. Recognizing the impor- 
tance of testing Jobs-Plus in the field, and also see- 
ing the broad learning opportunities such a test 
would offer, the funders made a comprehensive 
evaluation central to the demonstrations mission 
from the start. 

The Rockefeller Foundations interest in Jobs- 
Plus grew out of its earlier work as a leading spon- 
sor of innovative community-building initiatives 
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in inner-city neighborhoods. It wanted to learn 
whether a community initiative in which employ- 
ment was the central goal and driving force could 
have transformative effects on poor neighbor- 
hoods. HUD’s involvement was prompted by the 
growing pressure on policymakers to reverse a 
worsening trend that saw many urban public hous- 
ing developments slipping into deeper poverty and 
despair. HUD’s interest was intensified by a con- 
cern (shared by many others) that, in the absence 
of special help, new federal and state policies 
imposing time limits and other restrictions on cash 
welfare might leave many residents with less 
income out of which to pay their rent — and at a 
time when funds for federal housing subsidies that 
could make up for any losses in rental income were 
tightly constrained. 

Other important public and private funders 
joined this national partnership, bringing to it not 
just funding but also important insights and guid- 
ance. These included the James Irvine Foundation, 
Joyce Foundation, Northwest Area Foundation, 
Surdna Foundation, Inc., and Annie E. Casey 
Foundation. The U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services has provided resources for the 
research, and the U.S. Department of Labor for site 
operations. 

MDRC is pleased to be managing this demon- 
stration and evaluating the program. Advancing 
knowledge about effective community interven- 
tions is a relatively new focus for our organization, 
and we have benefited enormously from the guid- 
ance of all these national partners. 

Much gratitude is owed to the institutional 
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partners and residents who have come together in 
each of the seven participating cities to design and 
operate a Jobs-Plus program that makes sense for 
their community. For more than two years, they 
have worked hard, and they remain impressively 
committed to this bold new venture. Collaborative 
decisionmaking is never easy or quick, but as we 
watch the Jobs-Plus programs come to life, the 
fruits of those labors are becoming evident. 
Whether or not the local partnerships succeed in 
achieving the project’s ambitious employment and 
community change goals, their willingness to 
experiment with new approaches and to subject 
their efforts to the close scrutiny of careful research 
will contribute enormously to this attempt to 
improve the economic and other conditions in 
some of our nation’s poorest communities. 



Judith M. Gueron 
President 
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T HE last few decades have seen many urban 
public housing developments caught in a 
downward spiral of increasing joblessness and 
poverty. Reversing those trends and fostering a 
mix of income groups within public housing have 
become important national policy goals, as 
reflected in the Quality Housing and Work 
Responsibility Act of 1998. Achieving these goals 
may be critical for making public housing com- 
munities better places in which to live, and for 
ensuring the economic viability of public housing 
itself. Some observers fear that new time limits 
and other restrictions on access to welfare bene- 
fits will leave many residents less able to pay their 
rent, and that constraints on federal operating 
subsidies to local public housing authorities will 
make it harder for those authorities to fill the gap 
left by declining rent revenues. 

One way to increase employment rates in 
public housing is to encourage working families 
to move into those developments. However, the 
quality of the housing stock and negative public 
stereotypes about life inside the developments 
may deter many such families from applying. 

And if more working families do move in, non- 
working families who may be in greater need of 
housing assistance will have less access to it. 
Another approach is to try to increase employ- 
ment among people who already live in public 
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housing or arrive there without steady jobs. The 
Jobs-Plus Community Revitalization Initiative for 
Public Housing Families, a national research 
demonstration project, was created to test one 
way of implementing that approach. Although 
Jobs-Plus focuses on public housing, the prob- 
lems it addresses and its methods of addressing 
them make the demonstration relevant also to the 
broader challenges of neighborhood revitaliza- 
tion, welfare reform, and poverty alleviation — 
particularly the project’s efforts to help harder- 
to-employ low-income people find, keep, and 
advance in jobs. 

The demonstration is sponsored by a national 
consortium of federal agencies and private foun- 
dations: the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, Rockefeller Foundation, 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 
James Irvine Foundation, Joyce Foundation, 
Northwest Area Foundation, Surdna Foundation, 
Inc., U.S. Department of Labor, and Annie E. 
Casey Foundation. It is being managed by the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
(MDRC), which is providing technical assistance 
to the participating cities and evaluating the pro- 
gram. The cities were selected in 1997, and the 
evaluation is slated to conclude in 2003. 

This report is the first in a series of docu- 
ments that will examine the operation and effec- 
tiveness of Jobs-Plus. 
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A MULTIFACETED, 

"SATURATION-LEVEL" 

INTERVENTION 

The goal of Jobs-Plus is ambitious: to 
transform low-work, high-welfare public housing 
developments into high-work, low-welfare com- 
munities. Key to its approach are three main 
program components: 

® Employment-related activities and services, 
including pre- and post-employment activities 
such as job search, education, training, job 
development, and case management, and support 
services such as child care and transportation 
assistance; 

® Enhanced financial incentives to work, 
notably, reducing the amount by which rent 
increases when earnings grow; and 

° A “community support for work” compo- 
nent, such as fostering work-related information- 
sharing, peer support, and mutual aid among 
residents and with people living outside public 
housing. 

Jobs-Plus is distinctive in combining these 
components and targeting them toward all work- 
ing-age residents. It is hoped that “saturating” a 
housing development with services, incentives, 
and social supports will result in a substantial 
majority of working-age residents becoming 
steadily employed. 

A DIVERSE SET OF SITES 

Jobs-Plus is currendy operating in eight 
public housing developments in seven cities. 



which were selected in March 1997 from 50 that 
were invited to apply for the demonstration. 
These developments are places where, at the time 
of site selection, steady work was uncommon, 
reliance on welfare was high, poverty was wide- 
spread, and living conditions were difficult. Four 
of the eight developments (in Baltimore, 
Chattanooga, Cleveland, and Dayton) are popu- 
lated almost exclusively by African-American 
families. Two developments (in St. Paul and 
Seatde) are populated heavily by immigrant fami- 
lies, particularly from Southeast Asia but also 
from East Africa (in the case of Seatde). One 
development (in Los Angeles) is predominandy 
Hispanic but also houses a sizable minority of 
Southeast Asians, and one (also in Los Angeles) 
is predominandy African-American with a sub- 
stantial representation of Hispanics. Most of 
these developments are located in very-high- 
poverty census tracts. The diversity of popula- 
tions across the eight developments and the com- 
bination of large and mid-size cities with different 
labor markets and housing markets provide an 
opportunity to test the feasibility and effective- 
ness of Jobs-Plus under a range of local condi- 
tions. 



BETTING ON NEW LOCAL 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Detailed specification of the program’s 
main features was left to local community part- 
nerships — referred to in this demonstration as 
“collaboratives.” The demonstration’s sponsors 
hoped that a partnership approach would pro- 
duce a much better conceived and implemented 
program than if the housing authority or any 
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other local entity took on this challenge alone. 
Moreover, it was believed that funding Jobs-Plus’s 
services, incentives, and supports for work at sat- 
uration levels and sustaining the program after 
the demonstration ends would take more 
resources than housing authorities alone could 
provide. 

With these concerns in mind, the local col- 
laboratives were required to include among their 
partners the two mainstream institutions through 
which most public dollars for employment and 
training activities flow into local communities: 
the welfare system and the workforce develop- 
ment system (represented by the local Job 
Training Partnership Act, or JTPA, agency). These 
two systems could contribute much-needed 
resources but also provide valuable expertise in 
operating large-scale welfare-to-work and job 
training programs, which would complement the 
housing authorities’ experience in working with 
residents. It was anticipated, moreover, that the 
opportunity to work with the housing authority 
would appeal to welfare and JTPA agencies as one 
way to address the growing demands on them to 
reach and serve better those low-income people 
who have the most difficult time getting and 
keeping jobs, many of whom can be found living 
in urban public housing developments. 

Residents were also considered essential to 
any local partnership for Jobs-Plus. They could 
bring an in-depth understanding of the resident 
population, insights into what program 
approaches would appeal to residents, and an 
informal but powerful authority to elicit broad 
resident support for and participation in (or 
opposition to) the program. 

Finally, the sites were encouraged to include a 
variety of other local organizations that could 



contribute resources or expertise of value in help- 
ing the program achieve its employment goals, 
such as local employment and training providers, 
educational institutions, community-based orga- 
nizations, local foundations, and business or 
employer associations. 

EARLY PROGRESS AND 
CHALLENGES IN BUILDING 
COLLABORATIVES 

All seven cities in the demonstration 
were successful in bringing these important pub- 
lic institutions into a new partnership with resi- 
dents. They recruited other partners as well. At 
the same time, the Jobs- Plus collaboratives, like 
most such enterprises, have suffered significant 
“growing pains.” It has not been easy to develop 
procedures for governing the collaboratives and 
sharing authority, define roles for the different 
partners, integrate or coordinate services across 
agencies, and, in general, joindy make the deci- 
sions necessary to get a Jobs- Plus program up 
and running. However, substantial progress has 
been made on all these fronts, and all major part- 
ners have remained committed to the demonstra- 
tion as it enters its third year. It is too early to tell 
whether the collaborative approach will live up to 
expectations, and this question will be a continu- 
ing area of inquiry as the demonstration unfolds. 

IMPLEMENTING THE 
JOBS-PLUS COMPONENTS 

By mid- 1 999, Jobs- Plus had become a 
highly visible presence in each of the eight hous- 
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ing developments. On-site office space to accom- 
modate staff and a number of program activities 
has been constructed in converted housing units, 
community centers, or other facilities, and most 
staff positions have been filled. These positions 
typically include a project director, who manages 
the program on a day-to-day basis; case man- 
agers, who guide and monitor residents’ efforts to 
prepare for, look for, and keep jobs; job develop- 
ers, who establish relationships between employ- 
ers and Jobs-Plus and help locate job openings; 
and resident outreach workers (also called com- 
munity organizers), who help spread the word 
about Jobs- Plus to other residents and get them 
involved in the program. 

All sites have launched employment and train- 
ing activities that generally encourage residents to 
take jobs as quickly as feasible. Consistent with 
that goal, they offer instruction (often on site) in 
job search techniques and basic work habits and 
norms. Opportunities are also available for resi- 
dents to acquire job training and to improve their 
basic education skills. On-site employment 
resource centers or learning centers have been 
opened at all developments, usually with comput- 
er stations and Internet connections to online 
databanks listing job openings. In addition to 
computer-assisted job search instruction, these 
centers typically offer some training in basic 
computer literacy (for example, word-processing 
programs and use of the Internet) and access to 
computer-assisted basic education instruction. 
Some sites are placing a special emphasis on help- 
ing residents facing substance abuse problems 
deal with those problems and prepare for work. 
Progress has also been made in establishing refer- 
ral networks for off-site job preparation, training, 



and work experience. Improving residents’ access 
to transportation and child care is a core feature 
of Jobs-Plus everywhere. 

Sites’ plans for financial work incentives are 
nearing completion. These primarily take the 
form of changes in rent rules to reduce the degree 
to which rent rises as earnings grow. The particu- 
lar approaches differ across the sites: Some sites 
are reducing the proportion of “countable” 
income that must be paid in rent — traditionally, 
30 percent; others are disregarding a portion of 
residents’ earnings before applying the 30 percent 
charge; and still others favor a flat rent approach 
that keeps a family’s rent the same if its income 
increases. St. Paul has already begun to imple- 
ment the first phase of its rent reduction plan; all 
other sites expect to do so by the end of 1999. 

Progress has been slowest in defining and 
implementing a community support for work com- 
ponent. Peer support groups that focus on 
employment issues have already been formed in 
some sites as one step in this direction. Involving 
residents in the provision of services and out- 
reach to other residents is another common strat- 
egy. With the design and implementation of the 
two other components of Jobs-Plus further along, 
the sites are now turning more attention to ways 
of broadening and deepening their community 
support for work efforts. 

Although the sites are still designing and 
implementing some features of their Jobs-Plus 
programs, all have been serving residents and 
placing residents into jobs. The sites report that, 
by the end of March 1999, they had enrolled 
nearly 1,200 residents in Jobs-Plus and had 
placed more than 400 in jobs. 
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LOOKING AHEAD 



As Jobs-Plus research findings accumu- 
late over the coming years, they are expected to 
offer lessons relevant to the continuing national 
debate over how to increase employment and 
improve living conditions in public housing. But 
the findings may also be relevant well beyond the 
public housing arena. In particular, lessons on 
how partnerships that were formed around an 
employment agenda fared; on the feasibility of 
providing services, incentives, and supports for 
work at saturation levels within a community; on 
how to work with a very disadvantaged popula- 
tion; and on the effects of a multifaceted satura- 
tion strategy on employment and quality-of-life 
outcomes may all have broader applicability. They 
may help to generate ideas worth testing in other 
types of community employment initiatives in 
inner-city neighborhoods, and may point to 
strategies worth trying even in mainstream wel- 
fare-to-work and job training programs strug- 
gling to help harder-to-employ low-income peo- 
ple find and keep work and advance toward bet- 
ter-quality jobs. The demonstration is slated to 
run until mid-2003, when MDRC will issue a 
final evaluation report assessing the program’s 
implementation, costs, and effectiveness. 
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Why Jobs-Plus? 

T HE Jobs-Plus demonstration was created to test 
a new response to concentrated joblessness in 
parts of urban America. It focuses on public hous- 
ing, but the problems it addresses and the methods 
it uses make the demonstration relevant also to the 
broader challenges of neighborhood revitalization, 
welfare reform, and poverty alleviation. 

INTRODUCTION 

When fully implemented, this experi- 
mental program will offer an innovative package 
of employment and training services, financial 
incentives to encourage work, and community 
supports for work to residents in selected public 
housing developments where steady work was 
uncommon, reliance on welfare was high, poverty 
was widespread, and living conditions were diffi- 
cult. Moreover, it will operate on a “saturation” 
level, attempting to reach all employment-age 
residents. Its goal is unusually ambitious: to pro- 
duce dramatic improvements in a variety of 
employment outcomes, with the hope that a better 
quality of life for residents will follow. This multi- 
faceted, “saturation-level” intervention will strive 
not only to help nonworking residents find jobs, 
but also to help those working inconsistently to 
move into more stable employment and those in 
low-paying jobs to advance to better-paying posi- 
tions. The program is being designed, operated, 
and carefully evaluated as part of a national 
research demonstration in seven cities (sites): 
Baltimore, Chattanooga, Cleveland, Dayton, Los 
A "geles, St. Paul, and Seattle. 




A national partnership 

The origins of the demonstration date 
back to 1994, when The Rockefeller Foundation 
and the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) invited the Manpower 
Demonstration Research Corporation (MDRC) 
to join them in developing a new project that 
would attempt to increase employment among res- 
idents of low- work, high-welfare public housing 
developments. Other public and private funders 
subsequently joined the national partnership (see 
below) for what is formally known as the Jobs- Plus 
Community Revitalization Initiative for Public 
Housing Families. 1 MDRC is responsible for man- 
aging the demonstration, providing technical assis- 
tance to the sites, and evaluating the program. 



THE NATIONAL PARTNERS 
FOR JOBS-PLUS 



Private Foundations 

The Rockefeller Foundation 
The James Irvine Foundation 
The Joyce Foundation 
Northwest Area Foundation 
Surdna Foundation, Inc. 

The Annie E. Casey Foundation 

Federal Agencies 

Department of Flousing and Urban 
Development 

Department of Health and Fluman 
Services 

Department of Labor 

Demonstration Manager and 
Evaluator 

MDRC 



1 . Jobs-Plus was authorized by Congress as part of the Moving to 
Work demonstration program in the April 1996 HUD Appropriation bill. 
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About this report 

This report is largely about the potential 
of Jobs-Plus. It describes the Jobs-Plus approach, 
the rationale behind it, and the way the demonstra- 
tion has been set up to test that approach in the 
field. It also highlights what has been accomplished 
so far by the seven cities chosen to design and 
implement Jobs- Plus at the local level. In most 
community initiatives, moving from concept to 
reality is a slow and difficult process, and Jobs-Plus 
is no exception. As this report will show, much has 
been achieved to date, but there is a good distance 
yet to travel to realize the program’s potential. 

This chapter provides a context for the report 
by discussing the problem of concentrated jobless- 
ness in inner cities and public housing, and the 
growing policy interest in creating a better mix of 
income groups within public housing by increas- 
ing residents’ employment. Chapter 2 discusses the 
main features of Jobs-Plus and why they were con- 
sidered important to achieving the program’s goals. 
Chapter 3 describes the characteristics of the hous- 
ing developments where Jobs-Plus is operating and 
how and why the cities they are in were selected for 
the demonstration. Chapters 4 and 5 discuss the 
sites’ early practices and experiences, first in build- 
ing the local partnerships that were to design and 
operate Jobs-Plus, and then in crafting the pro- 
gram’s three main components to fit local condi- 
tions. Interspersed throughout Chapter 5 are pro- 
files of each sites emerging Jobs-Plus program. 
Chapter 5 ends with a note on the next steps in the 
study, including the other reports planned for the 
coming year. The overall research plan for evaluat- 
ing Jobs-Plus is summarized in the Appendix. 



CONCENTRATED POVERTY 
AND JOBLESSNESS 

P aul Jargowsky opens his recent book, 
Poverty and Place, with a sobering but instantly 
recognizable observation: 

Every large city in the United States, whether eco- 
nomically vibrant or withering, has areas of 
extreme poverty, physical decay, and increasing 
abandonment. Most city residents will go to great 
lengths to avoid living, working, or even driving 
through these areas. 2 

William Julius Wilson, in his widely cited book 
When Work Disappears, writes that “for the first 
time in the twentieth century most adults in many 
inner-city ghetto neighborhoods are not working 
in a typical week,” adding that “the current levels 
of joblessness in some neighborhoods are unprece- 
dented.” 3 

Even in good economic times, large cities 
across America include neighborhoods plagued by 
stubbornly high rates of joblessness and marginal 
employment, as William Dickens of the Brookings 
Institution makes clear: “With national unemploy- 
ment rates around 5 percent, it is not uncommon 
to find neighborhoods where unemployment rates 
exceed 25 percent.” 4 

The concentration of poverty has worsened in 
recent decades, with the number of high-poverty 
neighborhoods more than doubling between 1970 
and 1990. 5 Most immediately affected by this phe- 



2. Jargowsky, 1997, p. 1. 

3. Wilson, 1996, p. xiii. 

4. Dickens, 1999, p. 381. A recent study by HUD reports that 17 per- 
cent of central cities in larger metropolitan areas have unemployment 
rates 50 percent or more above the national unemployment rate, and that 
in 1995, 32 percent had poverty rates of 20 percent or more (HUD, 1999). 

5. Jargowsky, 1997, p. 30. Some researchers, including Jargowsky, 
define “high -poverty” neighborhoods or census tracts as those in which 
at least 40 percent of the population are poor. Others, such as Wilson 
(1996) and Turner (1998), set this threshold at 30 percent. 
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nomenon are members of racial and ethnic minor- 
ity groups, especially African-Americans. For 
example, African-Americans make up about 13 
percent of the U.S. population but account for 
more than half the population of high-poverty 
census tracts. 6 They also account for two-thirds of 
the population of urban census tracts where 
employment rates are lowest. 7 

Studies cite a host of external factors believed 
to have contributed to the spread of area-based 
poverty (although scholars continue to debate their 
relative importance). These include the decline of 
well-paying manufacturing jobs in the inner city; 
the concentration of job growth in suburban areas 
not well linked to poorer communities by public 
transportation; the inadequate skills and prepara- 
tion of inner-city residents for many of the new 
and better-paying service industry jobs; the flight 
of middle-class residents from center cities to the 
suburbs, leaving behind a poorer segment of the 
population; and the continuing legacy of racial dis- 
crimination, which restricts housing choices out- 
side inner-city neighborhoods for minority group 
members. 8 

Concentrated poverty brings with it a host of 
other social problems. These include high rates of 
single parenthood and family break-up, lower rates 
of high school completion, poor job skills, higher 
rates of reliance on welfare, and higher rates of 
drug use, violence, and other crimes. Poor-quality 
schools, health care, and other services can com- 
pound these problems. Overall, the quality of life 
in high-poverty areas is harsh, and not solely in 
economic terms. 



6. Jargowsky, 1997, p. 39. 

7. Dickens, 1999, p. 382. 

8. See, for example, Wilson, 1996; Jargowsky, 1997; Dickens, 1999; 

Levy, 1998. 
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A growing body of literature suggests that 
living in high-poverty neighborhoods may con- 
tribute to worse social and economic outcomes for 
adults as well as for their children (although the 
evidence is far from conclusive). 9 In part, a self- 
reinforcing process may be at work in poor neigh- 
borhoods. For example, Wilson suggests that 
where high rates of joblessness prevail, young peo- 
ple are cut off from role models and routines of life 
that can help socialize them for work. In that con- 
text, they may be more likely to resort to crime and 
other antisocial behaviors and to become teen par- 
ents. These behaviors, in turn, can diminish their 
prospects for completing school, acquiring skills, 
and moving into well-paying steady employment. 

Wilson and other writers also point to the like- 
lihood that residents in poor areas are dispropor- 
tionately isolated from social networks that can 
help them in the job market. For example, they 
often have fewer “connections” to people who can 
tell them about job openings (many of which go 
unadvertised) or who can serve as effective refer- 
ences by writing a convincing letter of recommen- 
dation, “putting in a good word” with an employer, 
or otherwise interceding on their behalf. 10 

Inner-city residents may also be among the 
people most deeply affected by the recent sea 
change in national policies for the poor, especially 
time limits on welfare and other restrictions on 
access to safety- net benefits. These changes were 
enacted under the 1996 federal legislation that 
replaced the nations entitlement-based cash wel- 
fare system, Aid to Families with Dependent 



9. See Brooks-Gunn, Duncan, and Aber, 1997; Briggs, 1997; and 
Turner, 1998, for reviews of this literature. 

10. Briggs (1998) draws the useful distinction between two dimen- 
sions of social capital: “social leverage,” which is about access to informa- 
tion and influence that can help a person get ahead, and “social support,” 
which can help a person cope with difficult situations — for example, by 
providing emotional support or a small loan in an emergency. 
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Children (AFDC), with Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF). Even with more welfare 
recipients leaving the rolls for work, substantial 
numbers of inner-city residents may be left behind, 
facing the loss of welfare benefits but with no steady 
employment, for the reasons mentioned above. 
Those same residents are also likely to be hurt the 
most by future national economic downturns. 

JOBLESSNESS IN 
PUBLIC HOUSING 

The problems plaguing inner-city com- 
munities are particularly acute in many of the 
nation’s public housing developments, which 
themselves rank among the most economically 
deprived neighborhoods in the country and are 
often part of larger neighborhoods with high rates 
of joblessness and poverty. In fact, almost 54 per- 
cent of the nations 1.2 million units of public 
housing are located in high-poverty census tracts, 
and 68 percent are located in census tracts where 
40 percent or more of working-age men have no 
regular employment." Furthermore, the concen- 
tration of public and other forms of government- 
assisted housing in inner cities is believed by many 
to contribute to the social and economic distress of 
the communities that surround them. 

The population living in public housing has 
become substantially poorer in recent decades 
owing to the changing mission of public housing 
itself. Since its inception during the Great 
Depression, this strand of the nation’s social safety 
net has evolved from offering transitional shelter 
for unemployed workers to providing permanent 
housing for the chronically nonemployed and 



1 1 . Newman and Schnare, 1997. 



impoverished. Today, families with working mem- 
bers make up a minority of residents, especially in 
large inner-city housing developments. Nationally, 
only about one-third of public housing fa mili es 
with children report wages as their primary source 
of income, whereas public assistance — including 
AFDC/TANF payments, state-provided General 
Assistance (GA), and Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) — is the primary source of income 
for almost 50 percent of residents. 12 

In some cities, public housing residents appear 
to be among the hardest people to employ among 
welfare recipients and other low-income groups. 13 
Many residents have poor education and job skills, 
meager work-relevant credentials, and an array of 
personal problems or situations that make it diffi- 
cult to work. Furthermore, although empirical evi- 
dence is limited, it is widely believed that the mere 
circumstance of living in public housing directly 
impedes work — because of the stigma it casts on 
residents in the eyes of many employers in the 
community, the physical or social separation of 
residents from parts of the city or region where 
jobs are more abundant, and the influence of a 
social environment that may not promote and 
reward work. In addition, public housing rent 
rules, under which rent increases as earnings rise, 
have long been thought to discourage many resi- 
dents from working. 

Increasing residents’ employment may be criti- 
cal not only for helping residents make progress 
toward self-sufficiency, but also for ensuring the 
future viability of public housing itself as a source 
of decent, affordable housing for low-income fami- 



12. U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development. 1998. 
General Assistance is cash and/or in-kind support that some states and 
localities provide to eligible persons who do not qualify for federal cash 
assistance (such as single adults and childless couples). Supplemental 
Security Income is a federal program for low-income disabled adults. 
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13. Riccio and Orenstein, 1999. 
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lies. Some observers fear that welfare reform will 
leave many residents with less income with which 
to pay their rent, and that shrinking federal operat- 
ing subsidies to local public housing authorities 
will make it harder for those authorities to fill the 
gap left by declining rent revenues. The resulting 
financial strain could foster a decline in the quality 
of housing services and living conditions, and per- 
haps even threaten the housing authorities’ very 
solvency. 14 

CREATING HIGH- 
EMPLOYMENT, 
MIXED-INCOME 
PUBLIC HOUSING 

One way to transform public housing 
developments from places of concentrated jobless- 
ness to places of high employment with a better 
mix of incomes is for housing authorities to recruit 
working families. Indeed, recent federal housing 
legislation — the Quality Housing and Work 
Responsibility Act of 1998 — encourages and 
makes it easier for them to do just that (see next 
column). However, this approach would do noth- 
ing directly to improve the employment prospects 
of residents already living in public housing or of 
new residents who are not steadily employed. 
Moreover, convincing working families to move 
into the developments may be a formidable chal- 
lenge given the negative reputation of public hous- 
ing in many cities. 

A different approach is one that aims to raise 
the employment rate and earnings of new and 
current residents who are unemployed or under- 



14. See, for example, Naparstek, Dooley, and Smith, 1997. However, 
the U.S. General Accounting Office (1998) reports that the effects of wel- 
fare reform on the need for additional operating subsidies for HUDs 
housing subsidy programs are extremely difficult to forecast and existing 
y piricai estimates vary widely. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE g 



THE QUALITY HOUSING AND WORK 
RESPONSIBILITY ACT OF 1998 



Repeals federally mandated occupancy pre- 
ferences, allowing local housing authorities to set 
their own criteria based on local housing needs 
and priorities. 

Reduces the proportion of units that must be 
reserved for very low-income applicants to 
encourage recruitment of higher-income and 
working families. 

Requires that housing authorities avoid concen- 
trating the poor within public housing develop- 
ments and buildings, and permits them to offer 
incentives to residents to achieve income mixing 
and deconcentration of poverty. 

Establishes new rent policies intended to increase 
the financial incentive for residents to work. 

Establishes better links between housing and 
welfare policies by requiring that residents' rent 
not be reduced when they lose welfare payments 
because of noncompliance or fraud. Rent will be 
reduced when residents lose income because of 
welfare time limits. 

Establishes a community service requirement, 
mandating that each adult resident contribute 
eight hours of community service per month, 
unless exempted (for such reasons as disability, 
employment, or participation in welfare-to-work 
or certain other employment programs). 



employed. 15 Self-sufficiency initiatives attempting 
to do this are certainly not new to public housing. 



15. Resident relocation or dispersal programs are another response 
to the employment problems of public housing residents. For example, 
the Gautreaux program in Chicago tested a strategy of offering public 
housing residents (and others eligible for public housing) Section 8 rent 
certificates that could be used only in low- poverty, predominantly white 
or racially mixed neighborhoods. (The Section 8 program authorizes rent 
subsidies for eligible low-income people living in private housing.) A 
more rigorous national test of this approach is being conducted in the 
Moving to Opportunity demonstration, which is still under way (see 
Turner, 1998). While this strategy may help the individuals involved, it 
does not create mixed-income public housing. 
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One example is HUD’s Step-Up program, which 
provides apprenticeship training in home construc- 
tion trades, with on-the-job experience offered 
through rehabilitation projects within public hous- 
ing developments. Another is the Family Self- 
Sufficiency program, in which housing authorities 
offer employment and training referrals, job coun- 
seling and support, and opportunities to have rent 
increases that result from higher earnings put into a 
special escrow savings account for residents. In gen- 
eral, however, housing-based interventions have 
been quite modest in scale and scope and, in then- 
present form, are unlikely to move truly large num- 
bers of residents into steady employment . 16 



THE BROADER RELEVANCE 
OF JOBS-PLUS 

A s this chapter suggests, a search for 
ways to increase work among public housing resi- 
dents can be justified on a number of grounds, 
making the Jobs- Plus demonstration critically 
important to policy development in the field of 
public housing. The demonstration, however, is 
about much more than public housing. 

Community revitalization 

Jobs-Plus embodies the idea, suggested 
by Wilson and others, that reducing high rates of 
joblessness is absolutely fundamental to the revital- 
ization of high-poverty, inner-city communities. 
Yet, large-scale employment programs (in contrast 
to economic development initiatives) are seldom 
“place-based.” Rather than target particular neigh- 
borhoods, they usually target particular categories 



16. See Riccio, 1999; Newman, 1999. 
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of people who may live in many different neigh- 
borhoods. Consequently, little is known about 
whether a place-based approach would be feasible 
and whether it would, in feet, contribute to overall 
community improvement. Jobs- Plus — which rec- 
ognizes that public housing developments are 
neighborhoods in and of themselves, as well as part 
of larger communities — is a rare example of such 
a strategy, and the lessons it yields may offer guid- 
ance for other community revitalization or place- 
based efforts that want to give a prominent role to 
employment goals . 17 

Helping the hard to employ 

In order to achieve its ambitious employ- 
ment goals, Jobs-Plus will need to work closely and 
effectively with people who are the most difficult to 
employ. These include residents with a long history 
of welfare receipt and a long-term absence from 
the labor market, many of whom also lack basic lit- 
eracy and numeracy skills, are not proficient in 
English, have substance abuse problems or crimi- 
nal records, or have serious personal and family 
problems, including problems of domestic vio- 
lence. In the past, many such people — whether 
living in public housing or not — have been 
exempted from, missed by, or simply not well 
served by mainstream welfare-to-work and job 
training programs. 

Improving that record is an important national 
priority. Among welfare recipients, such people are 
considered the most at risk of reaching the end of 



17. One such initiative, the Neighborhood Jobs Initiative (NJI), is a 
companion project to Jobs-Plus. In each of five inner-city neighbor- 
hoods, MDRC is providing technical assistance to a community-based 
organization to help it and other partners formulate a neighborhood 
employment strategy. An important goal of this initiative is to learn 
whether it is feasible to apply some of the same principles and approaches 
of Jobs-Plus outside of public housing (Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corporation, 1998). 
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their welfare time limits without having a way to 
support themselves and their families. In fact, it 
was with this in mind that the federal government 
authorized the $3 billion Welfare-to-Work Grants 
initiative in 1997 to improve employment oppor- 
tunities for hard-to-employ TANF recipients. 18 

At the local level, responsibility for administer- 
ing these new grants is largely in the hands of Job 
Training Partnership Act ( JTPA) agencies. This is 
the nations main job training system for low- 
income people, and the grants add to recent pres- 
sures on the system to serve a more disadvantaged 
population. (JTPA has been replaced by the 
Workforce Investment Act of 1998, under which 
local Workforce Investment Boards will assume 
these responsibilities from JTPA Private Industry 
Councils.) The strategies devised for Jobs- Plus, if 
successful, may help the welfare and job training 
systems meet their pressing needs to find jobs for 
the hard-to-employ members of their own case- 
loads, especially those who live in public housing, 
but possibly others as well. 

Job retention and 
advancement 

A second major challenge facing welfare- 
to-work and job training programs is how to help 
those who do find work remain employed and, 
over time, climb the ladder from low-paying to 
better-paying jobs. Meeting these goals will require 
not simply emulating widely popular rapid 



18. Among the target groups for these funds are people who meet 
the following criteria: lack of a high school diploma or General 
Educational Development certificate (a GED) and low reading or math 
skills; a need for substance abuse treatment in order to get and keep a job; 
a poor work history; or being a short-term welfare recipient with charac- 
teristics associated with long-term welfare receipt, such as having 
dropped out of school, having been pregnant as a teenager, or having a 
poor work history or, in some cases, being a noncustodial parent (U.S. 
Department of Labor, 1997). 



employment or “work first” strategies, but building 
a more enduring set of services, incentives, and 
special supports to improve job retention and 
advancement. These are qualitatively different tasks 
than employment and training programs have pre- 
viously performed. Here again the ideas and 
lessons learned from Jobs-Plus may point toward 
approaches worth trying in other programs oper- 
ating outside as well as within public housing. 

Local collaboration and 
systems change 

The national designers of Jobs-Plus for- 
mulated a basic program model or approach, but 
they delegated responsibility for the detailed design 
and operation of the program to newly formed 
partnerships or “collaboratives” in each city. 
Collaboration is a standard feature of the growing 
number of community-building initiatives in poor 
communities, and it has an increasingly important 
place in certain government-sponsored urban 
revitalization projects and job training system 
reforms. As Chapter 2 discusses in detail, the 
designers of the demonstration saw potential in 
this approach for Jobs- Plus. They believed that 
bringing together the major welfare, workforce 
development (JTPA), and public housing systems, 
residents, and other local actors in new partner- 
ships to design and operate Jobs- Plus might be a 
particularly effective way of creating a program 
that would be well conceived, well funded, and (if 
successful) more likely to be sustained after the 
demonstration ends. 

The demonstrations designers also believed 
that this approach might foster broader systems 
change. Whether or not the program is continued 
beyond the demonstration, collaboration within 
the project might change how the major local 
agencies and other partners work together in the 
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fixture. For example, they might begin to collabo- 
rate more routinely on work, welfare, education, 
and community development policies and begin 
integrating service delivery for poor people city- 
wide. Local institutions other than the public 
housing authority might also begin working more 
directly with resident organizations, not just with 
housing authority staff. These kinds of systems 
changes were envisioned as a potentially valuable 
by-product of local collaboration, and one that 
might contribute broader lessons on ways of build- 
ing enduring community partnerships. 

The relevance of Jobs- Plus not only to improv- 
ing the lives of public housing residents, but also to 
all of these important policy issues — community 
revitalization, helping the hard to employ, job 
retention and advancement, and local collabora- 
tion and systems change — should make the 
lessons from this ambitious undertaking of interest 
to a wide audience. 
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Chapter 2 



Formulating the 
Jobs-Plus Approach 



As the demonstrations designers set out to craft 
t\ a new vision for combating high rates of job- 
lessness in public housing, they sought to build 
upon lessons from carefully researched employ- 
ment initiatives of the past. In addition, they tried 
to apply the most important principles underlying a 
growing number of comprehensive community ini- 
tiatives, which are attempting to improve the quality 
of life in poor urban neighborhoods in new ways. 
This chapter begins by reviewing those lessons and 
principles, and then describes the Jobs-Plus model 
that was formulated with them in mind. 



LESSONS FROM 
WELFARE-TO-WORK AND 
JOB TRAINING EVALUATIONS 

Mainstream welfare-to-work and job 
training programs have traditionally included sev- 
eral core features. The most typical strategies have 
offered job search assistance (that is, instruction 
and guidance in how to look for work, apply for 
jobs, and conduct oneself in job interviews); class- 
room-based education and training; and, to some 
extent, unpaid work experience or on-the-job 
training. Case management and subsidies for child 
care and transportation to help recipients partici- 
pate in the program are common. Programs oper- 
ated within the welfare system have also included 
participation mandates, under which recipients 
face possible reductions in their welfare grants if 
they fail to participate without “good cause.” 



Careful evaluations have found that such pro- 
grams increased recipients’ earnings, reduced their 
welfare receipt, and more than paid for themselves. 
Mandatory welfare-to-work initiatives offering a 
mix of job search assistance, education, and train- 
ing, with a clear and pervasive focus on relatively 
quick employment, may be especially effective. But 
while the gains have been impressive, the success of 
even the best-performing programs has had clear 
limits. The programs have left substantial numbers 
of recipients on the rolls and have not greatly 
reduced the common problem of high job 
turnover or the difficulty of moving from low- 
wage jobs to better-paying jobs and out of poverty. 
These have been among the toughest problems to 
' solve, particularly for the least skilled recipients. 1 
(It is uncertain how time limits on welfare benefits 
will ultimately affect these problems.) 

More recent initiatives have adopted a broader 
vision of what it takes to help welfare recipients 
succeed in the labor market. Recognizing that leav- 
ing welfare for work at a low-paying job would not 
necessarily make recipients better off financially, 
most states as part of their TANF welfare reforms 
have changed the way they calculate welfare grants 
in order to “make work pay” Specifically, they allow 
more of a recipients earnings to be “disregarded” 
when the amount of the welfare grant is calculated. 
This means that more recipients are able to contin- 
ue to receive welfare while working, and thus come 
out ahead financially by choosing to work. Interim 
results from a test under way in Minnesota of a 
program that combines such incentives with par- 
ticipation mandates and employment services are 
promising, especially for urban long-term welfare 
recipients who live in subsidized housing. After 



1 . See, for example, Bloom et aL, 1 993; Bloom, 1 997; Hamilton et 
al., 1997; Scrivener et al., 1998; Riccio, Friedlander, and Freedman, 1994. 
For a broader review of literature relevant to comprehensive community 
initiatives’ efforts to increase employment, see Auspos, 1998. 
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18 months, employment and earnings were higher 
and poverty rates lower for the program group in 
comparison to a randomly selected control group. 2 

A more comprehensive approach operating 
outside the existing public assistance system was 
tested on a demonstration basis in two areas of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The New Hope program 
included an earnings supplement, child care subsi- 
dies, and affordable health insurance for eligible 
low-income people taking full-time jobs, and 
access to a temporary subsidized job for those who 
could not find full-time work in the unsubsidized 
labor market. An evaluation of the program found 
that it had positive effects on the employment, 
earnings, and income of people who were not 
working full time when they entered the program, 
and some positive effects on participants’ children, 
particularly boys (for example, improved behavior 
in school and higher educational and occupational 
expectations). 3 

Like these newer initiatives, Jobs-Plus com- 
bines employment-related services with financial 
incentives as part of its overall strategy. But, as dis- 
cussed below, it attempts to go even further. 



TAKING HEED OF 

COMMUNITY-BUILDING 

PRINCIPLES 

The last decade has seen the rise of 
numerous community efforts attempting to revi- 
talize poor urban neighborhoods and improve 
their residents’ quality of life. The earliest examples 
launched in the late 1980s by the Annie E. Casey 
Foundation (New Futures), Ford Foundation 



2. Miller et at, 1997; Miller, 1998. 

3. Bosetal., 1999. 
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(Neighborhood and Family Initiative), and 
Rockefeller Foundation (Community Planning 
and Action Program) helped inspire the emergence 
of an estimated 50 foundation-funded projects 
that have come to be known as “comprehensive 
community initiatives.” 4 “These initiatives,” one 
observer notes, “were different from past efforts in 
rejecting the notion that discrete ‘programs’ were 
the answer to urban poverty, in favor of a longer- 
term approach that builds community institutions, 
social networks, and residents’ self-reliance.” 5 
Although their goals and tactics differ in the 
details, these initiatives tend to share a common 
set of “community-building” principles, which 
stress local control; collaborative decisionmaking; 
resident empowerment; building on residents’ and 
communities’ existing physical, economic, and 
social assets; and strengthening the capacity of res- 
idents and local institutions to promote and 
sustain positive changes in their communities. 6 



Social capital 

The community-building focus of 
these projects has drawn inspiration from a grow- 
ing body of research stressing the importance of 
“social capital” in the life of a community and for 
the well-being and economic advancement of the 
people living there. Unlike physical capital (such 
as factories, equipment, and commercial space) 
and human capital (such as skills), social capital 
“inheres in the structure of relations between 
actors and among actors.” 7 Particularly important 



4. Aspen Institute, 1997; Walsh, 1997; Chaskin, Dansokho, and 
Joseph, 1997; Brown, Branch, and Lee, 1998. 

5. Walsh, 1997, p. viii. 

6. Aspen Institute, 1997; Kingsley, McNeely, and Gibson, 1997; 
Wfolsh, 1997. 

7. Coleman, 1988, p. S98. 
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from a community perspective are aspects of social 
capital such as the residents’ engagement in formal 
and informal neighborhood organizations (such 
as churches, sports leagues, and parent-teacher 
associations), their personal friendship networks 
within and beyond the neighborhood, and rela- 
tionships among larger community institutions 
(local businesses, schools, the police, and so on). 
Communities are said to be rich in social capital 
when there are high levels of engagement in such 
relationships, and where these relationships are 
governed by trust and norms of cooperation and 
reciprocity. 

Political scientist Robert Putnam has popular- 
ized the concept with one study that drew a link 
between the level of civic engagement and the 
degree of success of regional government and 
economic development in Italy, and another 
documenting the decline of civic engagement in 
the United States . 8 Other community studies in the 
United States have found statistical relationships 
between the levels of certain aspects of 
social capital and some neighborhood outcomes 
such as crime rates and neighborhood stability . 9 
And, as previously discussed, a number of studies 
highlight the possible link between social networks 
in poorer communities (for example, where resi- 
dents have fewer “connections” to people who can 
help them get jobs) and the lower employment 
rates and lower-paying jobs among people 
living there . 10 



8. Putnam, 1995. 

9. See, for example, Sampson, Raudenbush, and Earls, 1997; 
Tempkin and Rohe, 1998. 

10. Dickens (1999, p. 406) comments that “recent studies suggest 
that about half of all jobs and a larger fraction of good jobs are found 
through connections,” and that “persons displaced into unemployment 
represent a double burden. They are no longer a source of information 
to the community about new jobs. And they are an additional burden to 

the network providing job referrals The net effect is that the escape 

from unemployment takes longer.” 

o 




Involving community stakeholders 

Among the most important principles of 
community-building initiatives are local collabora- 
tion and resident empowerment. These call for key 
stakeholders to share the decisionmaking authority 
that controls the direction of the initiative, and for 
residents to play a central if not the defining role, 
with their special knowledge of their own commu- 
nities considered essential to the success of any 
local initiative. But residents must work collabora- 
tively with institutional stakeholders (such as vari- 
ous social service agencies, schools, community- 
based organizations, banks, businesses, hospitals, 
churches, the mayors office, and public housing 
authorities) that control resources and broader 
political influence affecting what can get accom- 
plished. More generally, the joint efforts of a variety 
of institutions and systems, this view holds, can be 
much more effective than individual systems work- 
ing independently. 

These principles, which have been features 
of past government-sponsored urban initiatives 
(for example, the Community Action Program and 
Model Cities), appear to be enjoying a new promi- 
nence. They figure in the federal government’s 
HOPE VI program, which funds the replacement or 
reconstruction of decaying public housing develop- 
ments, and the federal Empowerment 
Zone/Enterprise Communities program, which 
funds economic revitalization efforts in distressed 
communities. In each of these initiatives, residents 
and community groups are to be fully engaged with 
other community stakeholders in determining what 
gets done and how it gets done, and the approaches 
are to reflect more comprehensive visions for sus- 
tained community development, not simply hous- 
ing rehabilitation or economic development." 



1 1 . Kingsley et al., 1 997; Naparstek, Dooley, and Smith, 1 997. 
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The national designers of the Jobs- Plus 
demonstration similarly drew on community- 
building principles. Local stakeholders were to 
design and operate the program in each participat- 
ing community, though within a common frame- 
work, which includes a social capital component, 
under the rubric “community support for work.” 
And like all community initiatives, Jobs- Plus hopes 
to achieve broad improvements in the quality of 
residents’ lives. It differs from the more typical 
approach, however, in that instead of attempting to 
achieve a variety of community change goals 
simultaneously, it focuses on a single goal: improv- 
ing employment outcomes. This is the driving 
force around which all program elements are orga- 
nized. It is hypothesized (drawing on the work of 
Wilson and others) that by dramatically increasing 
employment, other improvements in residents’ 
quality of life will follow: reduced poverty and 
material hardship, crime, substance abuse, and 
social isolation; increased general satisfaction with 
living in the community; improved outcomes for 
children; and so on. 



A THREE-COMPONENT, 

SATURATION-LEVEL 

INTERVENTION 

With the lessons from past employment 
initiatives and the principles of community- 
building in mind, The Rockefeller Foundation, 
HUD, and MDRC envisioned a new intervention 
for public housing that would be unusually com- 
prehensive. It would attempt to address, in depth, 
a combination of problems widely believed to 
conspire against sustained employment: poor 
preparation for work; inadequate knowledge about 
seeking work; personal, family, or situational prob- 
lems (such as lack of child care or transportation); 
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absence of a strong financial incentive; and weak 
social and institutional support (for example, 
living in a social environment that does not 
promote or facilitate work). 

The three program 
components 

In response to this diagnosis, the pro- 
gram’s designers conceived of a broad, three- 
component intervention. One component would 
focus on employment-related activities and support 
services. These would draw on the best practices of 
past employment initiatives and include such 
activities as instruction in job search skills, com- 
bined with some education and training. Also nec- 
essary would be assistance with child care and 
transportation to make it feasible to work and par- 
ticipate in work-related activities. Some of these 
services could be offered on site at the develop- 
ments, but the great diversity in residents’ job 
readiness and service needs would also require 
access to networks of existing services. The 
second component would involve the creation 
of new financial incentives to work. These would 
include new public housing rent rules to help 
“make work pay’’ by reducing the extent to which 
gains in earnings are offset by increases in rent. 

The program’s third component, called community 
support for work, would involve strengthening resi- 
dents’ work-supporting social capital. For example, 
Jobs-Plus would attempt to foster work-related 
information-sharing, peer support, and mutual aid 
among residents and with people living outside 
public housing. 
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In search of a "tipping 
point": a saturation-level 
approach 

Jobs-Plus is distinctive not simply 
because of its three-pronged strategy, but also 
in its intent to implement these components at 
“saturation” levels. Far from being a limited-slot 
program for just a small subset of residents, Jobs- 
Plus is targeted toward all working-age residents 
living in the selected housing developments. At 
the very least, if it is implemented as intended, 
all such residents will be exposed to new work- 
promoting “messages” from program staff and 
neighbors alike. Furthermore, many families who 
participate will benefit from the new financial 
incentives, and a diverse array of services and 
supports is expected to be available on a scale 
that can accommodate all who come forward. 

Providing the components of Jobs-Plus at satu- 
ration levels is fundamental to the programs theo- 
ry of change — the vision of how it is expected to 
produce unusually large impacts on employment 
and earnings. By flooding a development with ser- 
vices, incentives, and supports, the program should 
result in a substantial majority of working-age resi- 
dents being employed . 12 According to this theory, 
targeting the intervention toward the entire work- 
ing-age population will produce a critical mass of 
employed residents (reaching a“tipping point ”) 13 
whose experiences will generate momentum for 
change across the development. As these vanguard 
workers grow in number, their visibility and role- 
model influence will be enhanced. Their own 
success in the workforce will signal to others the 



12. No fixed employment targets have been established by the 
demonstrations designers, but the sites themselves are aiming to have 
at least 60 percent of their working-age residents employed at any 
given time. 

B.Gladwell, 1996. 
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feasibility and benefits of working, elevate and 
strengthen social norms that encourage work, 
foster the growth of work-supporting social net- 
works, and, ultimately, contribute to still more 
residents getting and keeping jobs. 

BEYOND A SINGLE 
SYSTEM: COLLABORATION 
AND LOCAL CONTROL 

It is one thing to formulate the theory 
and basic principles of Jobs-Plus; it is quite another 
to determine how the programs elements will be 
put into action across very different communities. 
At the outset, the demonstrations designers decid- 
ed not to attempt to make these and other detailed 
design choices centrally. Instead, drawing inspira- 
tion from the many community-building initia- 
tives that had gone before, they chose to leave these 
decisions to local collaboratives to be formed for 
this purpose. By requiring that the cities tap a 
broad and deep reservoir of local knowledge, tech- 
nical expertise, and resources, the national design- 
ers hoped that a program would emerge that stood 
a much greater chance of success than if any one 
of the partners (such as the housing authority) 
were to design and operate it alone, or if the pro- 
gram were to be designed entirely by the demon- 

>■ 
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stration’s national designers. The local partners 
would understand their own community best, 
would bring different types of expertise and 
resources to the table, and, because of their direct 
responsibility for the program, would work hard 
to make it succeed. 

Four essential partners: the 
public housing authority, welfare 
department, JTPA, and residents 

The collaboratives were expected to 
include a broad group of actors, but four partners 
were considered to be absolutely essential: the pub- 
lic housing authority, resident representatives, the 
welfare department, and the workforce develop- 
ment system (represented by the local JTPA 
agency). Each of these partners would bring 
something special and important to the task of 
designing and implementing an effective Jobs-Plus 
program, but was also limited in what it could do 
on its own. The public housing authorities would 
bring access to HUD resources, control over local 
public housing policies, control over the deploy- 
ment of local housing authority staff and manage- 
ment systems, and experience in working with 
residents. However, most had little prior experience 
operating large-scale employment programs. In 
contrast, the two other public systems involved — 
the welfare system and JTPA — could contribute 
this type of programmatic expertise along with 
substantial financial resources, but had little 
direct understanding of the special situations fac- 
ing members of their caseloads living in public 
housing. Finally, the resident representatives, 
although not controlling substantial institutional 
resources or offering technical expertise, would 
bring an invaluable in-depth understanding of 
the resident population and important insights 
into what program approaches would or would 



not appeal to residents. They would also bring 
the informal but powerful authority to elicit 
broad resident support for (or, if they thought it 
necessary, opposition to) the program. 

Funding considerations were key to the spon- 
sors’ decision to require the housing authorities to 
collaborate with welfare departments and JTPA 
to design and implement Jobs-Plus. For one thing, 
the cost of operating such an ambitious initiative 
in seven cities was beyond what could be raised by 
the national designers. But just as important was 
the designers’ belief that any realistic hope of sus- 
taining and expanding Jobs-Plus (if successful) 
after the demonstration ended would require fund- 
ing from more than just the housing authority. 

The two mainstream public systems through 
which most government dollars for welfare- 
to-work and job training services flow in the 
United States would need to share this financial 
burden. And they were more likely to do so if 
they felt a joint sense of ownership over and 
responsibility for the program during its demon- 
stration phase. 

It is understandable why Jobs-Plus might 
benefit from the involvement of public systems 
other than the housing authority. But why would 
those systems want to be involved with Jobs-Plus? 
What was in it for them? 

Both systems serve significant numbers 
of public housing residents. For example, 
nationally, approximately 24 percent of AFDC/ 
TANF recipients in 1996 were residents of public 
housing or received other federal government assis- 
tance to pay their rent in privately owned housing. 14 
Thus, working together with the housing authority 
should appeal to their own institutional interests, if 



14. Sard and Da&kal, 1998. This rate varies widely from state to 
state. For example, in 1996, 40 percent of AFDC/TANF families in 
Massachusetts received housing assistance compared with 12 percent 
in California. 
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doing so could help them more effectively help the 
people they serve become self-sufficient. 

Moreover, at the time the demonstration was 
launched, the welfare and job training systems were 
themselves in flux, and moving in a direction that 
made them natural partners for Jobs-Plus. Pressure 
was growing on them to serve more effectively 
low-income people who were more difficult to 
employ, many of whom lived in public housing. 

As discussed in Chapter 1, the passage of federal 
welfare legislation in 1996 introduced five-year 
time limits on federally funded cash welfare bene- 
fits for most families. This created a new urgency 
to find ways to improve employment outcomes for 
those who were the most at risk of using up their 
benefits and being left with few good options for 
supporting themselves or their families. The JTPA 
system was also being pushed to serve those with 
the greatest employment barriers. It was given 
responsibility to administer the federal Welfare- 
to-Work Grants initiative intended to improve job 
opportunities for the hardest-to-employ TANF 
recipients. In addition, the legislation replacing 
JTPA — the Workforce Investment Act of 1998 — 
will redirect more intensive assessment, case man- 
agement, and job training to people who have 
difficulty finding and keeping jobs through 
simpler job search and job placement assistance, 
with some priority for the more intensive services 
going to welfare recipients. 



local and regional foundations, employers and 
business organizations, and local elected officials. 
Such partners might bring specialized knowledge 
about the community in which the Jobs-Plus 
development was located, other kinds of experi- 
ence in serving public housing residents, special 
expertise in serving difficult-to-employ popula- 
tions, and additional power to influence local 
public and private policies and resource decisions 
in ways that could serve the mission of Jobs-Plus. 

In sum, the national designers believed that it 
would take a broad partnership to make Jobs-Plus 
a success. At the same time, they knew that shared 
decisionmaking among many partners is a notori- 
ously difficult enterprise and does not always work. 
But the promise it offered made this approach a 
risk they considered well worth taking. 



A broad partnership 

The demonstration’s designers believed 
that in addition to bringing together the housing 
authority, the welfare and job training systems, and 
residents, each collaborative would benefit by 
involving other local actors. For example, these 
could include employment and training providers, 

education agencies, community organizations, 
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The Sites: Why Were They 
Selected and What Are 
They Like? 



W HEN launching Jobs- Plus, the demonstra- 
tion’s designers did not attempt to recruit 
cities and housing authorities that, as a group, 
were “typical” or average from a national perspec- 
tive. Rather, they set out to recruit a diverse set 
of sites where joblessness in public housing was 
a serious problem and where there would be an 
opportunity to build and test a relatively large- 
scale, well-managed Jobs-Plus program. This 
chapter discusses how the recruitment process 
was conducted and the characteristics of the 
housing developments it yielded. It also includes 
an overview of the technical assistance offered to 
the selected sites to help them build strong collabo- 
ratives and programs. 

THE SELECTION CRITERIA 

Cities were chosen for the demonstration 
through a national competition sponsored by The 
Rockefeller Foundation and HUD and managed 
by MDRC. Together these three organizations 
established the site selection criteria and picked 
the sites. 

Only relatively large housing developments — 
defined as having at least 250 family-occupied 
units, not counting those occupied only by people 
62 years old or older — could qualify. In addition, 
no more than 30 percent of families living in these 
developments could have an employed family 
member, and at least 40 percent had to be receiving 
AFDC. These criteria were meant to ensure that 

. 31 



Jobs- Plus would be tested in places where the need 
for an employment intervention was great and 
where the scale of the intervention would be sub- 
stantial. 1 A saturation strategy targeting all work- 
ing-age residents would be considerably easier to 
implement in much smaller settings, but would be 
less valuable from a policy perspective. It would 
offer no opportunity to learn whether a saturation 
approach was broadly feasible, or whether large 
developments could be transformed from low- 
employment to high-employment communities. 
Across the continental United States, 442 housing 
developments managed by 53 housing authorities 
met the size-of-development criterion. 2 

The quality of the housing management pro- 
vided by the housing authority was also consid- 
ered. Because Jobs-Plus was such a complex inter- 
vention, even the most effective housing authorities 
would be greatly challenged in getting such a pro- 
gram off the ground. Consequently, an effort was 
made to screen out those having difficulty provid- 
ing basic housing services, a problem that could 
detract attention from Jobs-Plus and prevent this 
approach from getting a fair test. 

The cities applying for the demonstration had 
to be willing to adopt a collaborative strategy in 
designing and operating Jobs-Plus. At least some of 
the key partners had to have successfully collabo- 
rated on other local initiatives. The core role antici- 
pated for the housing authority and the welfare and 
JTPA systems (see Chapter 2) made the commit- 
ment of those systems particularly essential. The 
applicants also had to show a willingness to include 
residents as full collaborative partners, and existing 
resident organizations had to have a reasonable 
capacity to play that role. 



1 . The sample-size needs of the demonstrations evaluation design 
were another consideration. 

2. This estimate is based on MDRC calculations using 1 993 data 
from HUDs Information Services Division of Public and Indian 
Housing. 
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CITIES IN THE JOBS-PLUS DEMONSTRATION 





environments, labor markets, political cultures, 
and populations — all of which might influence 
the design, operation, and effects of the Jobs-Plus 
program. 

THE SETTINGS 

In contrast to the huge tower blocks that 
loom large in the popular image of public housing 
but are not the norm, all the Jobs-Plus develop- 
ments are composed primarily of low-rise units. 

All but one contain more than 400 households. St. 
Pauls Mt. Airy Homes is the smallest, with fewer 
than 300 occupied units. The photographs on 
pages 20-21 offer a glimpse of the style of housing 
and grounds found at each development. Several 
sites make a particularly good appearance, while 
others convey greater age and disrepair. The neigh- 
borhoods surrounding the Jobs-Plus developments 
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also vary in attractiveness and safety. And 
while some housing developments are close to 
commercial districts via public transportation, 
others are more isolated. 

Census data from 1990 — the latest available 
— indicate the types of areas in which the Jobs- 
Plus developments are located and show them to 
be similar to the kinds of places on which much of 
the literature on high-poverty communities focus- 
es (see Chapter 1). As shown in Table 3.1, these are 
primarily (in most cases, almost exclusively) cen- 
sus tracts populated by people of color. They are 
also tracts in which a high proportion of house- 
holds were headed by single parents, many were 
living in poverty, and large numbers of adults did 
not have a high school diploma and were not in 
the labor market. Six of the eight developments 
are located in census tracts in which poverty rates 
ranged from 49 to 74 percent, well above the 30 or 
40 percent threshold commonly used to designate 
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Finally, the local partners had to be able to 
meet and be willing to cooperate with the demands 
of a rigorous research design. Importantly, the 
housing authority had to have at least two but 
preferably three developments that would qualify 
for Jobs-Plus, and MDRC had to be allowed to 
determine randomly which one of these would be 
selected to operate the program. One or two of 
the others would be assigned to a comparison 
group where Jobs-Plus would not be operated. 
Comparisons between the Jobs-Plus and non- 
Jobs- Plus developments would help the evaluation 
determine the effectiveness of the program (see 
the Appendix). 

CHOOSING FROM A LARGE 
POOL OF INTERESTED CITIES 

In June 1996, an invitation to submit a 
statement of interest in the demonstration was sent 
to 50 of the 53 cities where, according to nationally 
available data, the public housing authority had 
the types of developments that were being sought. 
Attesting to the importance that housing authori- 
ties and other city agencies ascribed to the goals of 
the project, responses were 
received from 42 cities. 

After several rounds of 
information-gathering, in- 
depth site assessments, 
and internal reviews, The 
Rockefeller Foundation, 

HUD, and MDRC chose 
15 cities by August 1996 to 
begin several months of 
program planning. During 
that period, these semifinal- 
ists received some technical 
assistance from MDRC and 



other groups, in anticipation of submitting a for- 
mal application for the demonstration. 3 Of the 15, 
six chose not to continue with their applications or 
were not encouraged by the demonstrations 
designers to remain in the pool of candidate sites. 
In March 1997, the final seven sites were selected to 
begin the main design and implementation phase 
of the demonstration. 

The eight developments in these seven cities 
offer a richly diverse set of locations and people 
that will permit learning about the programs 
feasibility and effectiveness. One city (Baltimore) is 
located on the East Coast; two cities (Los Angeles, 
which has two Jobs- Plus developments, and 
Seattle) are on the West Coast; three (Cleveland, 
Dayton, and St. Paul) are in the Midwest; and one 
(Chattanooga) is in the South (see page 18). These 
are medium- to large-size cities with different local 
housing conditions, housing markets, service 



3. MDRC staff and consultants visited each of these 15 cities and 
also sponsored a cross-site conference attended by key collaborative 
partners from each city, offering workshops and training sessions to help 
them think boldly and creatively about their initial program designs. 
After that conference, the sites were required to submit detailed, written 
applications in which they described their collaboratives, gave evidence 
of local funding and resource commitments, and described their early 
vision of a Jobs-Plus program. 



THE JOBS-PLUS TIMELINE 



June 1996 March 1997. 

| August 1996 j January 1998 


January 2000 


June 2002 

| June 2003 


A B C D 


E 


F G 



A Invitations for a statement of interest were mailed to 50 cities. 

B 1 5 cities were selected for the pre-planning period; developments slated for 
Jobs-Plus were picked; technical assistance began. 

C 7 cities were selected for the main planning and implementation phase, 
including more intensive technical assistance. 

D By this date, the sites had begun serving a small number of residents. . 

E MDRC technical assistance is to be substantially reduced. 

F Scheduled end of data collection for the evaluation. 

G Scheduled final report and end of the demonstration. 
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TABLE 3.1 



Characteristics of Census Tracts of Jobs-Plus Developments in 1990 



Baltimore 

(Gilmor 

Homes) 

Characteristic 


Chattanooga 
(Harriet 
Tubman Homes) 


Cleveland 

(Woodhill 
Homes Estates) 


Dayton 
(DeSoto 
Bass Courts) 


Los Angeles 

(Imperial (William 
Courts) Mead 
Homes) 


St. Paul 
(ML Airy 
Homes) 


Seattle 

(Rainier 

Vista) 


Race/ethnicity (%) 
Black, non-Hispanic 


98 


97 


94 


97 


62 


34 


10 


19 


White, non-Hispanic 


0 


3 


5 


1 


1 


18 


17 


25 


Hispanic 


1 


0 


1 


1 


37 


42 


3 


4 


Asian 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


5 


69 


50 


Households headed 
by a single parent (%) 


43 


62 


59 


52 


58 


37 


36 


21 


High school graduates, among 
persons age 25 or older (%) 53 


49 


51 


58 


37 


59 


34 


71 


Poverty rate (%) 


24 


58 


56 


52 


59 


49 


74 


20 


Unemployment rate (%) 


18 


19 


21 


26 


27 


10 


26 


6 


Not in the labor force, among 
persons age 1 6 or older (%) 


44 


59 


49 


56 


63 


87 


79 


36 


5ample size 


4,871 


2,702 


4,896 


4,240 


4,565 


9,252 


2,031 


7,557 



SOURCE: Tabulations for MDRC by the Center for Urban Research of the City University of New York, using the Atlas 
Select CD, a collection of 1 990 census data. 

NOTES:The sample in each city includes residents of the census tract in which the Jobs-Plus development is located. 
Distributions may not total 1 00 percent because of rounding. Before rounding, the zero percentages ranged from 
0.1 to 0.4. 



“high-poverty” areas. Seattle’s Rainier Vista devel- 
opment is in the least disadvantaged area, accord- 
ing to the criteria listed in Table 3.1, though even 
there the poverty rate was 20 percent. 

DIVERSE POPULATIONS 

T ables 3.2 and 3.3 illustrate some of the 
important cross-site variation in the demographic 
characteristics of the people and households living 
in the Jobs-Plus developments in 1997 and 1996, 
respectively (before the program began). Table 
3.2 shows that in five of the developments, the 
O 
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vast majority of household heads (from 78 percent 
to 99 percent) are African-American. One excep- 
tion is St. Paul, where two-thirds are Southeast 
Asian (mosdy Hmong immigrants from Laos). 
Seattle also has a mixed population, including 
Vietnamese, Cambodians, African-Americans, 
East African immigrants, and white residents. 
Together, African-Americans, East Africans, and 
Asians account for 85 percent of Seattle’s house- 
hold heads. In Los Angeles, one of the two devel- 
opments (William Mead Homes) has a predomi- 
nandy Hispanic population, with a substantial 
number of Southeast Asian residents as well. The 
other Los Angeles development (Imperial Courts) 

' 34 
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BALTIMORE: GILMOR HOMES 

T HE largest development in the demonstration — 
with more than 500 low-rise units — Gilmor Homes is 
located in Sandtown-Winchester.an area ofWest Baltimore 
that has been the focus of several major community- 
building initiatives. 



CHATTANOOGA: HARRIET TUBMAN HOMES 

T HIS development contains one- and two-story units, 
about a third of which are new or have been recently 
renovated. Several churches and numerous small and 
medium-size commercial establishments are located in 
the surrounding area. 



CLEVELAND: WOODHILL HOMES ESTATES 

T his development, composed of townhouses 
and other low-rise units, is one of the Cuyahoga 
Metropolitan Housing Authority's oldest, and it has 
seen little renovation. Downtown Cleveland, six miles 
away, is accessible by bus. 





DAYTON: DE SOTO BASS COURTS 

B UILT around blocks ofrowhouses, this development 
is close to Dayton's major bus lines, which connect 
residents to outlying suburban areas. It is about five miles 
from Montgomery County's one-stop Job Center. 
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LOS ANGELES (1 ): IMPERIAL COURTS 

T HIS development is located in South Central Los Angeles, 
close to the Alameda Corridor — an area where special 
economic development efforts have been concentrated. Ten 
years ago, almost all the residents were African-American; 
today, approximately 20 percent are Hispanic. 




LOS ANGELES (2): WILLIAM MEAD HOMES 

T HIS is one of a handful of residential neighborhoods in a 
largely industrial part of Los Angeles. Like Imperial Courts, 
it is located near the Alameda Corridor, though at the oppo- 
site end. Eighty percent of the residents are Hispanic, and 
more than half the households contain two or more adults. 




ST. PAUL: MT. AIRY HOMES 

T HE smallest development in the demonstration — with 
fewer than 300 units — Mt. Airy contains both low-rise 
and high-rise units and is located about a mile from down- 
town St. Paul. Extensive renovations have transformed previ- 
ously box-like structures into homes with pitched roofs and 
front porches. Sixty-five percent of the residents are Asian, 
primarily Hmong immigrants. 




SEATTLE: RAINIER VISTA 

T HIS garden community development, located about five 
miles from downtown Seattle, was originally constructed 
as temporary housing for aircraft workers during World War II. 
The most recent exterior renovations were completed in 1 994. 
j In addition to its American-born population, Rainier Vista 
! includes a large number of immigrant groups from Asia and 
j East Africa. Residents speak more than 20 languages. 

O 
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TABLE 3.2 



Selected Characteristics of Household Heads and Households Living in Jobs-Plus Developments in 1997 



Characteristic 


Baltimore 

(Gilmor 

Homes) 


Chattanooga 
(Harriet 
Tubman Homes) 


Cleveland 

(Woodhill 
Homes Estates) 


Dayton 

(DeSoto 
Bass Courts) 


Los Angeles 
(Imperial (William 
Courts) Mead 
Homes) 


St Paul 

(Mt. Airy 
Homes) 


Seattle 

(Rainier 

Vista) 






Characteristics of Heads of Households 






Race/ethnicity (%) 


















Black, non-Hispanic 


99 


94 


99 


98 


78 


6 


24 


42 a 


White, non-Hispanic 


0 


3 


0 


1 


2 


1 


5 


12 


Hispanic 


0 


3 


0 


0 


20 


80 


3 


0 


Asian/Pacific islander 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


13b 


65 c 


43b 


Otherd 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


3 


3 


Female (%) 


79 


85 


83 


88 


89 


60 


65 


74 


Elderly 6 (%) 


16 


12 


3 


8 


8 


15 


8 


16 


Disabled (%) 


30 


27 


11 


22 


16 


17 


27 


31 


Characteristics of Households 



Number of adults 
in household (%) 



One 

Two or more 


83 

17 


89 

11 


90 

10 


89 

11 


71 

29 


44 

56 


46 

54 


63 

37 


Number of children 
in household (%) 


None 


56 


35 


37 


32 


23 


34 


10 


34 


One 


22 


22 


34 


29 


25 


20 


13 


29 


Two 


14 


23 


17 


22 


25 


21 


17 


18 


Three or more 


8 


20 


11 


17 


27 


24 


59 


18 


Length of residence (%) 


Less than one year 


5 


15 


11 


18 


6 


2 


6 


9 


Ten years or more 


23 


15 


13 


20 


16 


24 


22 


2 


Number of occupied units 


528 


423 


431 


485 


450 


412 


298 


467 



SOURCE: MDRC calculations based on data from tenant rosters provided by housing authorities in October 1 997. 

NOTES: Distribitions may not total 1 00 percent because of rounding, 
includes a large proportion of East African immigrants, 
includes primarily Southeast Asian immigrants from Cambodia and Vietnam, 
includes primarily Southeast Asian immigrants (mostly Hmong). 

includes groups such as Native Americans/Alaskans and a small number of people for whom the data are ambiguous. 
e People 62 years of age or older. 
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TABLE 3.3 

Income Sources of Households in Jobs-Plus Developments in 1996 



Income Source 


Baltimore 

(Gilmor 

Homes) 


Chattanooga 
(Harriet 
Tubman Homes) 


Cleveland 
(Woodhill 
Homes Estates) 


Dayton 
(DeSoto 
Bass Courts) 


Los Angeles 
(Imperial (William 
Courts) Mead 
Homes) 


St. Paul 

(Ml Airy 
Homes) 


Seattle 

(Rainier 

Vista) 


Any income from (%): 


Wages 


25 


20 


10 


19 


15 


42 


16 


20 


AFDC 


46 


73 


54 


56 


70 


46 


n/a 


52 


Welfare 3 


85 


90 


69 


82 


93 


75 


87 


85 


Number of housing units 


879 b 


362 


508 


510 


481 


414 


297 


481 



SOURCE: Housing authority data reported to MDRC in 1 996 as part of their Jobs-Plus application. 

NOTES: includes Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC), state General Assistance (GA) payments, and Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI). 

includes scattered-site housing units affiliated with Gilmor Homes, which the Housing Authority of Baltimore City 
included in the data. 



is predominantly African- American (78 percent 
of household heads), with a sizable Hispanic pop- 
ulation (20 percent of household heads). 

The majority of households across the sites 
(60 percent to 89 percent) are headed by women. 
However, the three with large immigrant popula- 
tions (St. Paul, Seattle, and William Mead Homes 
in Los Angeles) have a substantial proportion of 
households with two adults (often two parents). 
Most developments have sizable proportions of 
disabled residents, reaching as high as 30 percent of 
household heads in Baltimore (where this classifi- 
cation includes many working-age people with 
severe drug problems) and 31 percent in Seattle. 

The Jobs-Plus developments, though diverse, 
shared the common attribute of being low- work, 
high-welfare communities, a key consideration in 
their being selected for the demonstration. In 1 996, 
according to data maintained by the housing 
authority in each city, only 10 percent to 20 percent 
of households across most developments had any 
income from earnings (see Table 3.3). Los Angeles’s 

William Mead Homes was an exception, with 42 

O 
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percent — still a low rate — having any earnings. 
From 46 percent to 73 percent of families received 
AFDC payments. When the definition of welfare is 
broadened to include other types of cash welfare 
(such as state General Assistance payments and 
Supplemental Security Income), the rates of wel- 
fare receipt reach 69 percent to 93 percent. 4 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
ON COLLABORATION AND 
PROGRAM DESIGN 

Recognizing from the start that the kinds 
of partnerships and program envisioned for Jobs- 
Plus would not just happen — and would not hap- 
pen quickly — the demonstrations designers 



4. Future reports, using data from an initial survey of residents and 
from administrative records, will offer more precise estimates of employ- 
ment, earnings, and welfare receipt, with a focus on the working-age pop- 
ulation that makes up the target group for Jobs- Plus. The survey will also 
provide much richer information on the characteristics of the families 
living in the development and their perceptions of the quality of life there 
(see the Appendix). 
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looked to MDRC to play a change-agent role in 
each of the selected cities. The charge was broad 
and complex: to help the sites build their collabo- 
ratives into inclusive, effective decisionmaking 
bodies, and to help the collaboratives design and 
implement a compelling Jobs- Plus program. 

The structure and content 
of technical assistance 

The content of this technical assistance 
has varied, depending in part on the kind of help 
the sites need or want. It has encompassed such 
tasks as defining the partners’ roles in the collabo- 
rative, ensuring that residents are included as full 
partners in the decisionmaking process, strength- 
ening residents’ leadership capacity, improving 
communication and cooperation among the part- 
ners, formulating a plan for each of the three com- 
ponents of Jobs-Plus (employment and training 
services, financial incentives, and community sup- 
port for work), setting up workplans and budgets 
to guide the program implementation process, and 
identifying other local and national experts who 
can assist in the process of collaboration or partic- 
ular program design issues. 

Several other organizations with expertise in 
community-building or employment have con- 
tributed to this effort. Chief among them are 
The Empowerment Network (TEN), which spe- 
cializes in organizing public housing residents, 
and the Consensus Organizing Institute (COI), 
which specializes in forging partnerships between 
local government and community groups. The 
Frank Hawkins Kenan Institute of Private Enter- 
prise of the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and the Chicago-based Project Match (which 
developed an employment- focused case manage- 
ment strategy used in Chicago public housing) are 
also assisting some sites. In addition,- the sites have 







made use of local technical assistance resources . 5 

To inspire the collaboratives to develop a 
bold vision for Jobs- Plus and to help them make 
informed program design choices, the technical 
assistance has helped the local partners become 
more knowledgeable about what strategies have 
worked best in past welfare-to-work and job train- 
ing programs, and what new approaches are being 
tried by innovative programs around the country. 
As part of this educational process, MDRC orga- 
nized cross-site conferences and meetings in which 
collaborative members could learn from each other 
and from national experts on employment and 
training, social services, and community-building. 
(Several representatives from each site, including 
residents, attended.) Cross-site planning retreats 
for resident representatives aimed to strengthen 
residents’ capacity to function as productive, influ- 
ential collaborative partners. Similarly, periodic 
cross-site meetings of the Jobs-Plus project direc- 
tors, who were hired by the sites to manage the 
program on a day-to-day basis, have been sought 
to help them perform their leadership functions 
more effectively. These cross-site meetings have 
also strengthened the collaborative members’ 
sense of identity with the national demonstration. 

Refining the approach 

Initially, most of MDRC’s direct technical 
assistance was done by operations staff from its 
New York or California office, with one such staff 
member being assigned to each locality on a part- 
time basis. These people visited their assigned sites 
regularly (usually for a few days at a time each 



5. In developing their community support for work component, 
several sites have consulted with the Time Dollar Institute of Washington, 
D.C., on how to set up a kind of bartering system in which residents 
would exchange services among themselves (such as child care in 
exchange for auto repair). 
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month) to attend planning meetings, offer direc- 
tion and feedback, and monitor the sites’ progress. 

This centralized strategy soon proved insuffi- 
cient to the task. In particular, since they were not 
available to the sites on an everyday basis, MDRC 
staff found it difficult to become true planning 
partners rather than outsiders who largely moni- 
tored and reacted to the sites’ own efforts. 

A new strategy was inaugurated in 1998. For 
most sites, MDRC hired a half-time consultant to 
serve as an on-site operations representative, work- 
ing under the direction of the organization’s New 
York-based staff person who was in charge of the 
demonstration’s technical assistance effort. This 
structure has allowed the operations staff to func- 
tion much more as partners to their sites. They 
can more easily attend collaborative meetings and 
work continuously and intensively with site staff 
between those meetings, and they are better posi- 
tioned to help craft responses to innumerable day- 
to-day issues. This arrangement was also thought 
to be a more effective way of transferring skills 
and building local capacity — by “doing,” not just 
reviewing and commenting. Overall, the on-site 
approach is a significant improvement, although it 
continues to be reviewed and refined. 

A more flexible approach to providing other 
technical assistance was also initiated. Rather than 
MDRC’s pre-selecting national organizations with 
specialized expertise to work with all the sites, the 
sites were given flexibility and resources to pur- 
chase technical assistance from local or national 
sources they believed would serve their particular 
needs, informed by knowledge of the local envi- 
ronment and of key actors in the collaboratives. 
This approach may also help the sites build rela- 
tionships with organizations that they can more 
easily draw on as MDRC’s own technical assistance 
winds down, which may enhance the program’s 

sustainability beyond the demonstration. 

0 
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llllll Chapter4 lllllllllll 

Building Local 
Collaboratives and 
Program Infrastructures: 
Early Experiences 

T HE Jobs-Plus collaboratives faced huge chal- 
lenges: What kind of governance structure 
would work best? How should the collaboratives 
fund, staff, and house their Jobs- Plus program 
(that is, the program’s infrastructure)? What kinds 
of services, incentives, and community supports 
for work should their program include? 

This chapter highlights emerging patterns in 
the composition, structure, and functioning of the 
collaboratives, and describes the progress in build- 
ing an infrastructure. Chapter 5 looks at the kinds 
of program strategies the collaboratives have 
begun to implement. 

The story these chapters begin to tell is com- 
plex and still unfolding. The issues will be exam- 
ined more closely and critically in subsequent 
reports, using richer data than were available for 
this overview. 



included the four mandated partners in their col- 
laboratives: the public housing authority, the wel- 
fare department, the JTPA agency, and residents. 
They also included a variety of other local actors 
such as community foundations, nonprofit social 
service and employment and training providers, 
substance abuse treatment agencies, police depart- 
ments, child care agencies, transportation agencies, 
and business representatives or associations (such 
as the Chamber of Commerce). Many of these are 
agencies that are likely to serve Jobs-Plus partici- 
pants in some capacity. Although they do not nec- 
essarily bring new dollars to Jobs-Plus, they do 
bring expertise in addressing work impediments 
facing many public housing residents. 

The demonstrations designers believed that 
one partner would have to assume a significant 
leadership role, but the selection of the lead agency 



THE JOBS-PLUS COLLABORATIVES 

Mandatory partners 

Housing authority 

Welfare department 

JTPA (workforce development) agency 

Residents 




BUILDING COLLABORATIVES: 
A WORK IN PROGRESS 

As discussed in Chapter 2, the demon- 
strations designers believed that devolving the 
responsibility for designing, funding, and operat- 
ing Jobs- Plus to local partnerships or collabora- 
tives, with many different agencies and residents 
pooling their special expertise and resources, was 
a promising way to create an innovative, effective, 
and sustainable program. Following the require- 
ments set for the demonstration, all the cities 



Examples of other partners 

Employment and training and social service 
providers 

Child care agencies 
Local foundations 

Education agencies, public schools, and 
universities 

Chamber of Commerce 
Religious institutions 
Mayor's office 

Multi-service community-based organizations 
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was left to the collaboratives themselves. As it 
turned out, all chose the housing authority, 
reasoning that it was the agency most direcdy and 
intimately involved in the lives of all members of 
the program target group, and that it and the resi- 
dents had the most to gain or lose from the success 
or failure of Jobs- Plus. At the same time, the degree 
to which the housing authority has been the “dri- 
ving force” in shaping the initiative has varied 
across the sites. 

Slow but identifiable progress 

In each site, some of the partners had 
worked together before, but rarely had they all 
joined forces in pursuit of such an ambitious 
employment goal. 1 Most employment initiatives 
for low-income people have been designed and 
operated primarily within single systems (such as 
the welfare, JTPA, or public housing system) and 
without the explicit input of the populations they 
serve. Cross-system referrals are not uncommon, 
but cross-system design, “ownership,” funding, and 
control are rare. In Jobs-Plus, the collaborating 
partners in most of the cities are sailing together 
in uncharted waters. 

As in so many community initiatives, this jour- 
ney has not been easy, 2 and whether the collabora- 
tives will live up to the expectations set for them 
remains very much an open question. Across the 
sites, the initial optimism and enthusiasm that 
greeted the formation of the collaboratives soon 
gave way to frustration at the slow pace of progress 
in accomplishing what the partners were brought 
together to do: design, fund, and implement a 



1. Daytons pre-existing one-stop employment center serving 
Montgomery County, discussed below, was a noteworthy step already 
taken in this direction. 
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Jobs-Plus program suited to the needs and 
circumstances of their local communities. There 
were many roadblocks. One was simply the inher- 
ent slowness of group decisionmaking among 
representatives of many independent entities, com- 
pounded by the difficulty of convening meetings 
of busy agency representatives more frequently 
than once or twice a month. Also, in most sites, 
full-time Jobs-Plus directors and other staff, who 
could attend to the myriad tasks involved in plan- 
ning and launching a complex new program, were 
not fully in place until 1998 — the second year 
after the sites had been selected. In some sites, this 
was the consequence of substantial delays in 
arranging for funding for these positions and 
working through the formal, slow-moving hiring 
procedures of the housing authorities. In addition, 
as previously mentioned, MDRC s centralized and 
“reactive” technical assistance was not providing 
the sites with the depth and timeliness of help 
they needed. 

Feeling that “little was happening,” numerous 
service providers, who expected to serve many 
residents and were waiting for clear signals on their 
agencies’ roles, drifted away. But most of the key 
partners stuck with the process, and after a year or 
more of real struggle, the collaboratives in most 
sites are very much alive, though not without 
problems. 

The sites can now point to progress, both in 
developing their own working relationship and 
in getting some core elements of Jobs-Plus off 
the ground. They have established structures and 
practices for shared decisionmaking, hired staff 
for Jobs- Plus, gotten access to considerable 
amounts of funding or in-kind resources, imple- 
mented some parts of the program while continu- 
ing to plan others, and, most important, begun 
to help residents become employed. 




2. Aspen Institute, 1997. 
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Creating governance structures 

One of the collaboratives’ first tasks was 
to formulate a workable set of roles, rules, and pro- 
cedures for guiding the decisionmaking process so 
that all partners would have a fair opportunity to 
express their views, but decisions could be made in 
a reasonably timely manner. 

Two basic patterns have emerged. In some 
sites, considerable authority has been invested in 
an executive committee or steering group, who 
meet more regularly and report back to the full 
collaborative, seeking their input on specific pro- 
posals or general directions. In other sites, the full 
collaborative takes on most issues direcdy. This 
may promote a deep sense of involvement and 
responsibility among all the partners, but it can 
lengthen the decisionmaking process. In contrast, 
the steering group approach may trade increased 
efficiency for a loss of broad representation and 
tight control by the full collaborative over the 
direction of the initiative. Perhaps deeper involve- 
ment from the full collaborative is most critical 
early on, when the initiative’s overall direction is 
being planned, than when the focus shifts more 
toward implementation and ongoing management 
issues requiring quicker decisionmaking. Indeed, 
in several Jobs-Plus sites, smaller groups have been 
given increasing decisionmaking authority. 

At various points, most collaboratives have 
attempted to set up special committees or task 
groups to divide responsibility for designing the 
main components of the Jobs- Plus program or to 
plan other efforts such as program funding, resi- 
dent recruitment, and special celebrations. In some 
cases, these committees have been quite produc- 
tive. In many cases, however, they have not worked 
well, sometimes because the committee’s mission 
was ill-defined, but also because of the time 
demands. Some committees barely met at all, 
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and it was not uncommon for the committee 
structure to be reorganized several times. 
Committees were often reconstituted, also, as 
program needs changed and more paid staff 
were brought on board. 

All sites except St. Paul hired a full-time project 
director to manage the day-to-day planning and 
implementation of Jobs-Plus. These staff, who are 
usually on the payroll of the housing authority, also 
play an important leadership role in the overall col- 
laborative structure, typically organizing and lead- 
ing the collaborative meetings. 

From the beginning, St. Paul has followed what 
it terms a shared leadership model in which there 
is no formal delegation of authority to a smaller 
group or project leader. This choice has been a 
point of controversy within the collaborative itself, 
with some partners contending that it is unwieldy 
and makes it too hard to get pressing issues 
resolved in a timely enough way . 3 

Involving nonhousing agencies 
as partners 

While the housing authority is the lead 
agency in all sites, Jobs- Plus has by no means 
devolved into a housing-authority-only initiative. 
The other institutional partners have maintained 
an impressive commitment to the program, active- 
ly participating in committees and providing sub- 
stantial in-kind resources. 

In several sites, local foundations have been 
among the most active partners. In St. Paul, for 
example, the Wilder Foundation (an “operating” 
foundation that runs programs and generally does 
not make grants) has made many contributions 
such as providing a meeting “facilitator,” who 



3. For additional information on this issue and the overall experi- 
ence of the St. Paul collaborative, see Swanson, 1999. 
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guides the discussions at the collaboratives biweek- 
ly meeting. It has also played an active role in the 
development of various program activities, as 
have operating foundations in Baltimore (The 
Enterprise Foundation) and Chattanooga 
(the Lyndhurst Foundation), along with the 
Community Foundation of Greater Chattanooga. 
These local foundations have also helped Jobs- 
Plus build its public profile and develop contacts 
among employers and other political and 
community leaders. 

The demonstrations designers envisioned that 
welfare departments and JTPA agencies would be 
core. In some sites, these agencies have tended to 
play a narrower role than they might have in the 
process of designing overall programmatic strate- 
gies. Although the pattern varies by site, these 
agencies have tended to focus most heavily on 
developing parts of the program that involve 
them direcdy in the delivery of services for Jobs- 
Plus (such as the provision of employment and 
training, case management, child care, or other 
services) . They have been substantially less 
involved in the formulation of other aspects of 
the program such as community supports for 
work or financial incentive strategies linked to 
rent reforms. 

As previously discussed (see Chapter 2), these 
major systems are in flux. Under pressure to 
improve their success in helping hard-to-employ 
people find and keep jobs and progress toward 
self-sufficiency, they have a solid rationale for 
investing in Jobs-Plus. At the same time, the huge 
challenges they face in implementing radical wel- 
fare reforms and (now) an overhaul of the work- 
force development system in response to recent 
national legislation have competed for their time 
and attention. 
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Involving residents as partners 

In Jobs-Plus, a high premium is placed 
on residents’ involvement. The logic is that in order 
to build a program that is sensibly designed and 
enjoys widespread resident support and “buy-in, ” 
residents’ own perspectives on what will work in 
their community must be understood and given 
great weight. Indeed, this is fundamental to any 
comprehensive community initiative. As noted by 
the Aspen Institute Roundtable, “There are very 
few things that can be accomplished successfully in 
a neighborhood without resident involvement.” 4 

In all sites, resident representatives have partic- 
ipated in the collaborative meetings and subcom- 
mittees and have the same formal right as any other 
partners to speak on the issues being debated. The 
resident representatives have most commonly been 
members of the development’s existing resident 
council, a formal body elected by residents to rep- 
resent their interests to the housing authority on 
housing and related issues. The resident council 
is part of each site’s collaborative. In several sites, 
however, a resident “leadership team” that is sepa- 
rate from the resident council or has overlapping 
membership has been formed to give special atten- 
tion to Jobs-Plus. In Chattanooga, residents make 
up a majority of the Jobs-Plus steering committee 
and were initially paid a stipend by the housing 
authority for their work on the Jobs-Plus collabo- 
rative. St. Paul’s resident leadership team is similarly 
paid a stipend for their participation. Also note- 
worthy is Seattle’s long-term goal of turning over 
responsibility for the day-to-day operation and 
management of Jobs-Plus to the resident council. 

Typically, resident representatives to the collab- 
oratives have been long-time leaders in their com- 
munities. However, they do not necessarily repre- 
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4. Aspen Institute, 1997, p. 28. 
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sent the variety of subcommunities found within 
the resident population. Thus, a challenge for 
all the collaboratives — and a goal that resident 
leaders have strongly endorsed — is how to involve 
other residents in the decisionmaking process 
for Jobs-Plus. 

This has not been easy, but progress is being 
made as the collaboratives and residents already 
involved make more concerted efforts to reach 
out to a broader group. In Seattle, for example, 
inviting residents from the Asian and East African 
immigrant groups to be part of Jobs- Plus plan- 
ning retreats has resulted in their greater involve- 
ment in the planning process. In both Seattle and 
St. Paul, making translation services available for 
collaborative and other meetings involving resi- 
dents has also helped achieve more participation 
from those who do not speak English. And in all 
sites, all residents have been invited to offer their 
input in community-wide meetings called from 
time to time to discuss Jobs-Plus, and in regularly 
scheduled meetings of the resident council. It is 
anticipated that more residents will come forward 
and get involved in the decisionmaking process 
once a more fully operating program is in place. 

Residents' influence 

On the whole, residents have had an 
important effect on the emerging shape of the 
Jobs-Plus program in most sites, partly because 
the other partners generally share the belief 
that residents’ involvement is essential. Also, the 
demonstrations designers made residents’ partici- 
pation as core partners a condition for a site’s being 
in the demonstration, and MDRC has routinely 
reinforced this message. 

This does not mean, of course, that there are 
no tensions or conflicts within the collaboratives, 
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or that a fully trusting relationship has emerged, 
or that residents have as much power as they 
believe they should. Tensions arise, for example, 
from residents’ relationships with the housing 
authorities. To some extent, this reflects natural 
landlord-tenant tensions. As the landlord, the 
housing authority has considerable control over 
the quality of the residents’ living conditions. 

In some sites, residents have complained of the 
housing authority’s having a history of not living 
up to its promises to improve those conditions, 
so they have approached partnership with the 
housing authority cautiously. At the same time, 
the housing authority must enforce certain rules 
and regulations that residents may not always sup- 
port. For example, the housing authority is legally 
responsible for enforcing rules prohibiting people 
from living in its apartments without being on the 
lease, and for raising the rent when a households 
income increases. Moreover, it must enforce rules 
calling for evictions of whole families when a fami- 
ly member has been involved in drug use, drug 
selling, or other crimes. It is also bound by strict 
rules governing how the funds it controls are spent. 
Thus, from the housing authority’s perspective, 
there are important limits on how far it can go in 
sharing power with residents. Indeed, early in the 
demonstration a number of housing authorities 
urged that MDRC’s efforts to promote resident 
power in the decisionmaking process for Jobs-Plus 
be more sensitive to these constraints. 

In sum, while the relationship between the 
residents and other partners is on the whole quite 
good, trust cannot be taken for granted. Building 
that trust will involve working out a clearer under- 
standing and acceptance of who has legitimate 
authority over what issues in the decisionmaking 
process — an ongoing challenge for all the collabo- 
ratives. At the same time, residents and housing 
authority staff (along with other partners) across 
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all sites have devoted countless hours to the initia- 
tive. Despite conflicts and setbacks along the way, 
their enthusiasm for and commitment to the pro- 
ject run very deep. 

Integrating services 

It is important to consider not only 
whether the collaboratives generate inclusive and 
productive decisionmaking processes, but also 
whether new forms of collaboration or partner- 
ship emerge on the ground — that is, at the level of 
program activities and support services. Are the 
partners beginning to integrate, adapt, or coordi- 
nate their service delivery policies and systems 
to accommodate the needs and interests of Jobs- 
Plus? 

Movement in this direction is already evident. 
For example, in several cities the welfare depart- 
ment has agreed with the collaborative that when 
a resident who is also a welfare recipient partici- 
pates in certain Jobs-Plus work-related activities, 
that participation will be counted as satisfying the 
work-related participation requirements that must 
be met under TANF rules. This will require close, 
ongoing coordination by the welfare department 
and Jobs-Plus to monitor and enforce that partici- 
pation, and both sets of partners are now jointly 
developing a set of administrative procedures for 
doing so. 

In another example of service integration, 
several sites are determining how Jobs-Plus can 
operate as a special program within the context 
of a “one-stop” environment, which will become 
more common under the Workforce Investment 
Act. Dayton is furthest along here, with that city’s 
having entered the demonstration with a fully 
functioning one-stop employment center in place. 
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Across the demonstration cities, welfare 
departments and other agencies have begun to 
outstation case managers at the Jobs-Plus develop- 
ments and, more generally, to work out procedures 
for referring residents to the agencies providing 
employment-related services. This has required 
that the collaboratives begin sorting out how to 
coordinate their efforts in order to avoid duplicat- 
ing functions (for example, having a participant 
report simultaneously to a welfare case manager, 
a JTPA case manager, a private service-provider 
case manager, and a Jobs-Plus case manager). In 
another form of service integration, several sites 
are developing a common intake form that a vari- 
ety of agencies will use, as a way to reduce some of 
the burden on residents involved with multiple 
agencies. It remains to be seen whether more pro- 
found forms of service integration emerge out of 
the initial small steps — indicating that public and 
private agencies are able and willing to break out 
of their traditional service delivery “silos” on behalf 
of Jobs- Plus. 

Clearly, collaboration in Jobs-Plus is a varied 
and complex experience. Moreover, it appears that 
the nature and patterns of collaborating are chang- 
ing as the partners gain experience with this 
approach and as the balance of their efforts shifts 
more from planning to operating an ongoing pro- 
gram. Although the story is still unfolding, much 
has already been learned. Because of the impor- 
tance of this experience, not only to Jobs-Plus but 
also to the field of community initiatives in gener- 
al, MDRC is preparing a more detailed special 
report on collaboration, which is scheduled to be 
completed later in 1999. 
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BUILDING AN 
INFRASTRUCTURE FOR 
JOBS-PLUS: FUNDING, 
STAFFING, AND SPACE 

The long gestation period for Jobs-Plus is 
explained not only by the inevitable complications 
involved in building new collaborates and the 
inherent slowness of this form of group decision- 
making, but also by the need to solve fundamental 
problems of infrastructure facing any new pro- 
gram. This includes finding adequate resources 
to fund the program, defining and filling staff 
positions to operate it, and arranging for space in 
which to locate it. 

The funding challenge 

During the early planning stages of the 
demonstration, the national designers debated 
whether to try to raise large amounts of money 
from national sources to fund much of the opera- 
tion of the sites’ programs. Their decision was not 
to do this — but not simply because of the high 
cost involved. As previously noted, they believed 
that Jobs-Plus (if successful) stood a better chance 
of being expanded and institutionalized as a main- 
stream program after the demonstration if it were 
funded with mainstream resources during the 
demonstration. Moreover, the key collaborating 
agencies were more likely to feel a sense of owner- 
ship over the program and a commitment to help it 
succeed if they were investing their own resources 
in it. These considerations were part of the ration- 
ale for requiring a collaborative approach in 
the first place. Therefore, in their applications for 
Jobs-Plus, each candidate city had to demonstrate 
that substantial resources would be available to the 
program through existing mainstream public sys- 
tems (such as public housing, welfare, and JTPA). 
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Although the bulk of resources to pay for Jobs- 
Plus services is coming from these core public 
systems, most of these locally controlled resources 
are being offered on an “in-kind” rather than cash 
basis. For example, the welfare departments, JTPA 
agencies, and social service providers have pledged 
to create or give Jobs-Plus participants priority 
access to a certain number of “slots” in their exist- 
ing programs. Furthermore, the public housing 
authorities are dedicating some of their existing 
staff to Jobs-Plus. 

It has been more difficult for the sites to obtain 
the kind of flexible monies they need to pay for 
new staff positions for Jobs-Plus or to fund special 
services that fall outside the usual offerings of 
the participating agencies. To help address this 
problem, the demonstrations designers are provid- 
ing each site with $200,000 for the period of the 
demonstration. In some cases, local foundations, 
governments, and public agencies have provided 
small, flexible grants. At a federal level, the U.S. 
Department of Labor has awarded small grants 
to the JTPA or new workforce agencies in each of 
the demonstration cities to be used exclusively to 
help the Jobs-Plus program hire job developers. 

The sites have also sought and won national, 
competitively awarded public grants, which they 
are dedicating fully or in part to Jobs-Plus. Of 
these, HUDs Economic Development/Social 
Services (ED/SS) block grants have been most 
important, ranging in value from $500,000 to $1 
million per site. Other resources are coming from 
grants provided under HUD’s Drug Elimination 
program and resident-controlled Tenant Opport- 
unity Program (TOPS). In addition, several 
sites have access to funds under federal Welfare- 
to-Work Grants being administered by the U.S. 
Department of Labor and made available to states 
and localities for innovative employment services 
targeted toward hard-to-employ TANF recipients. 
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TYPICAL JOBS-PLUS STAFF POSITIONS 



A project director, usually on the payroll of the 
housing authority, is assigned full time (or close 
to it) to Jobs-Plus and is responsible for the day- 
to-day management of the program. St. Paul does 
not have such a position. 

Case managers are usually either welfare agency 
staff outstationed at the development by the wel- 
fare department or newly hired by the housing 
authority for Jobs-Plus. They assess residents' 
employment and training needs, make arrange- 
ments for services by particular agencies, monitor 
residents' use of those services, and help them 
arrange for support services (such as child care 
and transportation). Jobs-Plus case managers are 
also likely to help residents learn about and get 
access to Jobs-Plus and other financial incentives 
(including, for example, the Earned Income Tax 
Credit and new work incentives under TANF) for 
which they may qualify. 

Job developers, who typically are staff members 
on loan from the local JTPA system, help residents 
locate job openings and, in some cases, help them 
file applications and prepare for job interviews. 

Outreach workers and community organizers 

are usually people (often residents themselves) 
newly hired for Jobs-Plus and placed on the pay- 
roll of the housing authority. It is their responsibil- 
ity to reach out to and help mobilize the resident 
community to become involved in the program 
and in work. They may also assist in providing 
instruction in job search techniques and organize 
support groups designed to help residents 
become employed, keep their jobs, and progress 
to better jobs. 



When all in-kind and direct resources are 
counted, the sites have so far achieved funding 
commitments well in excess of $ 1 million per site. 
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Extra dollars are also expected from HUD to cover 
the potential costs of rent reductions instituted 
as part of the financial incentives component of 
Jobs-Plus (see Chapter 5). However, the sites’ bud- 
gets for the duration of the demonstration are 
substantially larger than the monies now available, 
and they are continuing to seek additional 
resources. 

Staffing Jobs-Plus 

Staffing structures for Jobs- Plus vary 
across the sites but typically include a project 
director and several line staff, who work directly 
with residents (see left column). Some of these staff 
are employees of the housing authority, while oth- 
ers may be “on loan” from another city agency. 
Residents themselves fill some of these positions 
(especially that of outreach worker), as well as 
certain clerical positions (such as administrative 
assistant or receptionist). In all sites, a full — or 
nearly full — complement of staff is now in place, 
although, as previously noted, most Jobs-Plus 
staff were not in place until the second year of 
the demonstration. In addition, when new staff 
were brought on board, their positions were often 
not well defined. Thus, considerable time has 
been needed for staff to clarify basic staff roles 
and administrative procedures. 

Housing Jobs-Plus 

It is universally accepted across the sites 
that, as a place-based initiative, Jobs-Plus must 
have a strong physical presence within each of the 
targeted developments. At a minimum, there 
should be a Jobs-Plus office or resource center that 
provides a convenient place for Jobs-Plus staff and 
residents to meet, and for residents to meet among 
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themselves. In addition, an on-site office would 
make it easier for staff to feel like and be seen as a 
vital part of the community they would be serving. 

The Jobs- Plus planners also believed that at 
least some Jobs-Plus activities and support services 
must be provided on site in order to achieve “satu- 
ration-level” participation in work-promoting 
activities. Recruiting residents to become involved 
in Jobs-Plus would be more successful, for exam- 
ple, if residents could be invited to a center they 
saw as a familiar place right within their neighbor- 
hood, and one that they could easily walk to with 
their children. An on-site presence may be espe- 
cially advantageous for recruiting residents who 
feel socially isolated and timid about traveling to 
agencies and service providers outside their hous- 
ing development. (It has also been argued, though, 
that residents’ participation in off-site services is 
important preparation for work that will require 
travel outside the development.) On-site facilities 
also make it convenient to offer Jobs- Plus case 
management and other activities and services 
during off hours — for example, at night and on 
weekends. This flexibility helps accommodate the 
schedules of working residents (who, for example, 
might benefit from acquiring more basic education 
or developing basic computer skills) or residents 
whose family obligations make it difficult to meet 
with staff or take part in education or other activi- 
ties beyond normal business hours. And on-site or 
nearby child care is a valuable asset for residents 
needing reliable and convenient child care in order 
to work. 5 

On-site service delivery would offer other 
advantages as well, such as enabling staff to view 
the daily realities of residents’ lives and circum- 



stances that might impede the success of the 
Jobs-Plus program, perhaps giving staff insights 
into how to strengthen it. There would also be 
more opportunities to involve residents (including 
some, such as senior citizens, who might not be 
seeking work for themselves) in the delivery of 
services and in providing more informal encour- 
agement, guidance, and other forms of community 
support for work to their neighbors (see Chapter 
5). And it would allow residents who are in 
Jobs-Plus leadership roles more opportunities to 
monitor and influence the quality of the services. 

For all these reasons, acquiring locations for 
a Jobs-Plus office and for on-site services quickly 
became a high priority in all sites. In some sites, 
this meant adapting and reconfiguring space in 
existing community centers or other facilities to 
suit the needs of Jobs-Plus. In other sites, apart- 
ment units were taken off-line and remodeled into 
office space. Negotiating for these spaces and the 
resources to make them suitable for Jobs-Plus took 
considerable time and staff attention in several sites 
and contributed to delays in implementing the 
program. In almost all cases, these modifications 
are now complete. 
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5. In a study of families living in public housing, Robins (1988) 
found that those living in developments with relatively large on-site child 
care centers had better employment, earnings, and welfare outcomes than 
similar families in developments with no or relatively small centers. 
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Services, Incentives, 
and Supports for Work: 
Emerging Visions and 
Practices 

HP HIS chapter describes how the seven sites have 
I begun to transform Jobs- Plus from an idea 
in the minds of the demonstrations designers to 
a reality in the field in the two years since their 
selection for the demonstration. As will quickly 
become apparent, designing and implementing a 
new package of job search, education, training, 
and support services aimed at all working-age 
residents in a housing development would have 
been challenge enough. Adding the two other 
components of Jobs- Plus — new financial work 
incentives and community supports for work — 
increased the challenge several-fold. This, 
along with the complexities of building a new 
decisionmaking collaborative and getting a 
program infrastructure in place, helps explain 
why a fully formed, fully operational program 
is still to come. 

For these reasons, any description of the Jobs- 
Plus program at this point in time will necessarily 
say more about its potential than its actual accom- 
plishments in helping residents succeed in the 
labor market. Nonetheless, the sites have made 
progress in laying the programmatic groundwork, 
as this chapter will illustrate. They have also begun 
placing residents into jobs. For example, according 
to site-reported data covering the period from the 
start of the program through March 1999, nearly 
1,200 residents across all eight developments had 
passed through some kind of registration or intake 
process for Jobs- Plus, about 800 had participated 
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in a jpb search activity, 200 had participated in an 
education activity, more than 200 had taken part 
in skills training, and more than 400 had been 
placed in a job by the program. 

This chapter describes the emerging strategies 
for each of the three program components: 
employment and training activities, financial 
incentives, and community supports for work. 

In addition, to provide a more rounded picture 
of Jobs-Plus in the field, it includes a brief profile 
of each sites program as it looked in the spring of 
1999. The chapter ends with a summary of the 
next steps in the evaluations efforts to document 
and assess the programs strategies and accom- 
plishments. 

EMPLOYMENT-RELATED 
ACTIVITIES AND SERVICES 

It is important to note that not all the 
activities and services used by Jobs- Plus residents 
will be new. Many will be activities that are already 
provided as part of the normal offerings of the 
welfare department, JTPA (and the workforce 
development system that is replacing it), commu- 
nity-based organizations, schools and community 
colleges, and, in some cases, the housing authority’s 
existing education and employment programs. 
Jobs-Plus staff may refer residents to those agen- 
cies, help get them enrolled, monitor their atten- 
dance and progress, and help address problems 
that may interfere with successful participation. In 
other cases, residents will participate in activities 
or use services created or adapted especially for 
Jobs-Plus, such as on-site or off-site job clubs, 
motivational workshops, individual job search 
assistance, basic education courses, work experi- 
ence positions, on-site child care, and so on. 

r ■ . 
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T WO units in Gilmor Homes were remodeled to house 
the Jobs-Plus offices and jobs resource center. Staffed 
by a resident aide and a job developer, the center provides 
job listings, guides for writing resumes, and Internet access. 
On-site job search workshops include one targeted toward 
men. 

All residents who express interest in Jobs-Plus receive 
a one-on-one orientation and are assigned an on-site Jobs- 
Plus case manager. They are also assessed to determine 
their first steps in the program. Welfare recipients who are 
considered ready to work meet with their case managers 
monthly and maintain a monthly diary of their job search 
and work preparation activities. Residents who find work 
maintain regular post-employment contact with their 
Jobs-Plus case managers. This method of case manage- 
ment, modeled after elements of the Pathways Program 
created by Chicago's Project Match, is intended to help 
residents not only find work but also adapt to workplace 
demands and a working lifestyle. For residents not on wel- 
fare, the program offers assessment, case management, 
referrals, job search, training programs, and post-place- 
ment/referral follow-up. 

A major program theme is improving the health of the 
entire Gilmor Homes community, including the removal of 
health-related barriers to employment. Jobs-Plus has initi- 
ated a community-wide health promotion campaign in 
conjunction with the Vision for Health Consortium (VFHC). 
This consortium of public and private organizations 
addresses health concerns at the individual, family, and 



community levels. At VFHC's on-site office, residents who 
are registered with Jobs-Plus can obtain a family or individ- 
ual health assessment, with referrals to providers. Sub- 
stance abuse has been a recent focus of activity. Plans are 
being laid for a foster care training program, which will 
enable residents to care for neighbors' children when par- 
ents seek inpatient drug treatment. 

Baltimore has set up an innovative work experience 
program. Positions have been established for up to 20 resi- 
dents at a time with a number of Jobs-Plus collaborative 
partners who are serving program participants. The part- 
ners have agreed to provide these positions for one to 
three years, and the housing authority has agreed to pay 
the residents salaries and benefits. These residents are 
expected to gain valuable work experience while also 
assisting other residents using the agencies' services 
The work experience program can thus contribute to 
Baltimore's community support for work component. An 
on-site community organizer coordinates Jobs-Plus's com- 
munity supports for work activities with the resident coun- 
cil and resident leadership team. She is assisted by two res- 
idents hired through the work experience program. 

For its financial incentives component, Baltimore has 
proposed a rent restructuring plan that would reduce the 
percentage of countable income used to calculate working 
families' rent from the traditional 30 percent to 20 percent. 
This reduction is coupled with ceiling rents that cap rent 
increases at reasonable levels. ♦ 
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Quick employment, soft-skills 
instruction, and job development 

Across the sites, residents are being 
encouraged to find work as quickly as feasible and 
are offered various kinds of assistance intended to 
help them do so. As in most welfare- to-work pro- 
grams, individual job search guidance or group- 
based job clubs, which teach basic job-hunting and 
interviewing techniques, are core features of Jobs- 
Plus in all sites. (Many residents who are TANF 
recipients participate in such activities as part of 
their welfare-to-work program assignments.) 
Instruction and guidance are also being offered 
(sometimes as part of the job clubs) on what are 
sometimes referred to as “soft” employment skills, 
induding understanding employers’ expectations 
and appropriate workplace behavior (such as arriv- 
ing on time, reporting absences, dressing appropri- 
ately, and managing relationships with supervisors 
and coworkers) . In addition, the sites are trying to 
make listings of job openings easily available to 
residents. Many are providing access to computers 
(at the Jobs-Plus resource centers) through which 
residents can search through job vacancies posted 
on the Internet. 

How these job preparation and job search 
services are or will be provided varies across sites 
in important ways. For example, St. Paul and 
Seattle are working with organizations experienced 
in serving a variety of racial and ethnic groups to 
devise culturally appropriate ways of offering 
employment guidance to diverse immigrant 
groups with limited English-speaking skills. 

They have also gone to considerable lengths to 
meet with residents from these groups — holding 
discussions in many languages with the help of 
translators — to learn how best to meet their 
needs. Chattanooga, where almost all the residents 
are African-American, has been developing a soft- 



skills training curriculum that responds to issues 
of particular relevance to that group. The training 
will be provided by other trained residents under 
the auspices of a new resident-operated, for-profit 
entity called The Tubman Group (discussed later 
in the section on entrepreneurship). Baltimore 
is implementing a strategy that combines short- 
term training with meaningful work experience 
and intensive case management. Modeled after a 
similar approach pioneered by the Chicago-based 
Project Match in a Chicago public housing devel- 
opment , 1 it requires a long-term commitment from 
participants — as much as three to five years — in 
the expectation that many will lose their initial jobs 
and experience other setbacks on their journey 
toward self-sufficiency. 

To supplement residents’ individual efforts to 
locate job openings, the Jobs-Plus program offers 
the assistance of professional job developers. These 
staff attempt to identify employers who are looking 
to hire workers in positions for which Jobs- Plus 
participants would be suitable. They also try to 
generate special employment opportunities by 
encouraging certain employers to recruit workers 
directly from the Jobs-Plus program as soon as 
new vacancies occur. 

Education and training 

Although Jobs-Plus will encourage 
relatively quick employment, that is not its only 
objective. The program will also attempt to 
improve residents’ human capital and prospects 
for job mobility by making it easier for them to 
take part in education and training activities — 
but in ways that do not keep them out of the labor 
market for a long time. Higher priority is thus 



1. Herr, Wagner, and Halpem, 1996. 
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Harriet Tubman Homes 



JOBS-PLUS IN CHATTANOOGA 




M OST of Chattanooga's Jobs-Plus activities revolve 
around the Jobs-Plus Resource Center, Residents 
make up half the center's staff, and they perform a variety 
of duties, including outreach to the general resident popu- 
lation .Jobs-Plus orientations are held twice daily to accom- 
modate residents' varying schedules. A full orientation runs 
two hours a day for five consecutive days. At orientation's 
end, residents outline their short- and long-term goals in 
plans for"family and community enrichment." 

After orientation, participants who are welfare recipi- 
ents work on site with a welfare case manager, a job coach, 
and a resident"community counselor" to design an individ- 
ualized program of training or employment that also meets 
state TANF requirements. Other participants are assigned a 
job coach and a community counselor, who help them 
choose from a menu of work-related activities. 

One option for all Jobs-Plus participants is a soft-skills 
program offered by the resident-run Tubman Group (see 
page 41).This program emphasizes employability skills and 
training in personal management (for example, how to 
control anger and resolve conflict in the workplace). The 
Tubman Group intends to work with Jobs-Plus staff and 
two of Chattanooga's major private employment agencies 
to arrange job placement opportunities for residents who 
complete the soft-skills curriculum. Other on-site training 
options include basic education instruction, certified nurse 
assistant classes, an introduction to entrepreneurship, and 
construction trades. Off-site options include training (by 



Jobs-Plus partners) in office technology, customer service, 
and vehicular transport, and a construction practicum. 

Residents who seek immediate employment, or who 
want to combine employment with one of the above train- 
ing activities, are referred directly to job search activities 
or a job club. The Resource Center has space reserved for 
these activities and for a computer lab, which will give res- 
idents instant access to employment listings maintained 
by Chattanooga's Private Industry Council (PIC) and 
Tennessee's Department of Employment Security (DES). 

Several residents have moved toward community sup- 
port for work by organizing peer support groups. For exam- 
ple, participants in one of the certified nurse assistant pro- 
grams formed a study group. For a small stipend, other res- 
idents provide child care for neighbors participating in 
activities at the Resource Center. Monthly Jobs-Plus revivals, 
inspired by African-American church traditions, have given 
Jobs-Plus participants an opportunity to jointly celebrate 
individual successes and group achievements. 

Chattanooga's rent incentives plan reduces the rent of 
working residents to 10 percent of countable income for 
16 months and to 20 percent thereafter. The earnings of 
dependents aged 18 to 24 are disregarded in rent calcula- 
tions. At the suggestion of residents, Chattanooga's plan 
also includes a deduction for transportation expenses and 
an exemption from "excess" utility payments (that is, for util- 
ity use beyond that normally covered by the housing 
authority)# 
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being given to shorter-term training options, and 
to opportunities to work and participate in educa- 
tion or training concurrently (for example, work- 
ing during the day and attending classes at night 
or on weekends). This will be easier to accomplish 
where the education and training opportunities 
are located on site. Realizing this, many of the sites 
are organizing part-time, on-site basic education 
classes and offering these outside normal business 
hours. 

Work experience and on-the-job 
training opportunities 

Not all residents will be able to qualify 
for or perform well at jobs without some prior 
work experience. Others, such as those with crimi- 
nal records, may face special difficulty getting 
hired. Still others may have certain physical or 
personal limitations that would allow them to 
work only in specially supervised settings. Work 
experience opportunities can be an important way 
for residents to earn money and acquire valuable 
training and a work resume. For these reasons, 
several sites are exploring new ways of creating 
work opportunities as a step toward regular, 
permanent employment. 

Baltimore’s efforts here are particularly note- 
worthy. One strategy has been to develop work 
experience positions for a total of up to 20 resi- 
dents at a time at the offices of a number of ser- 
vice-providing organizations that are part of the 
Jobs- Plus collaborative. They agree to take on a 
Jobs- Plus participant for one to three years, and 
the housing authority (using ED/SS funds) pays 
the participants salary and benefits. The residents 
chosen for these positions should gain valuable 
work experience, and also be in a position to help 
other Jobs-Plus residents using the services of 

those agencies — which is part of Baltimore’s 
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vision for its community support for work compo- 
nent. A second strategy, still being refined, is target- 
ed toward TANF recipients and noncustodial par- 
ents and is funded out of Baltimore City’s federal 
Welfare-to- Work Grant. This will involve placing 
residents into positions at private companies for six 
months, with the housing authority (or another 
partner) again paying their salary and benefits, fol- 
lowing six months of work preparation and train- 
ing customized to suit the needs of the employer. It 
is expected that at the end of this one-year training 
and trial employment sequence, the employers will 
hire the participants as regular employees. 



New work opportunities can also be 
created by helping residents start their own 
businesses. Although this is not a core program 
strategy for Jobs-Plus (because it is likely to be a 
suitable option for only a small number of resi- 
dents), the sites are looking for ways to support 
and foster resident entrepreneurship. 

Perhaps most common are plans for home 
child care businesses. These promise both to create 
jobs for residents and to provide other residents 
with a valued service — easily accessible child care. 
Several sites have already helped some residents 
obtain the training and certification that qualifies 
them to provide daycare within their own homes. 
To support these efforts, some housing authorities 
are helping residents bring their apartments into 
compliance with building and health codes that 
home-care providers must meet. Plans are under 
way in Seattle, for example, to build fences around 
the yards of some residents in order to meet home 
certification requirements. Licensing and liability 
issues are obstacles being addressed at other sites. 

In Chattanooga, a number of residents are 
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JOBS-PLUS IN CLEVELAND Woodhill Homes Estates 




B ELIEVING that on-site services are key to involving as 
many residents as possible in Jobs-Plus, the Cleveland 
program opened the Family Resources Network Center 
(FRNC) at Woodhill Flomes Estates in early 1998. Other 
housing units have since been taken off-line and renovated 
for use by Jobs-Plus.The FRNC and these other facilities are 
expected to become a hub for Jobs-Plus program activities. 

The FRNC provides office space for two residents hired 
as community organizers (to recruit other residents and 
help maintain their involvement in Jobs-Plus) and a site 
coordinator, who supervises the resident organizers and 
coordinates all on-site services. The Jobs-Plus project direc- 
tor will also maintain an office at Woodhill Homes Estates as 
well as off site at the housing authority's central offices. 

A state-of-the-art computer lab is due to open soon. In 
addition, staff from several private agencies are providing 
on site (or will soon offer) such activities as GED (high 
school equivalency) classes, job readiness training, and job 
placement services. They will also link residents to the 
agencies' larger, off-site facilities. 

One provider will offer job readiness and placement 
services tailored to the needs of residents with alcohol and 
drug problems, and the housing authority, in collaboration 
with other agencies, has established an on-site drop-in 
center to help such residents. Plans call for appropriate res- 
idents to be referred to the center, and for those who come 
to the center first to be referred to Jobs-Plus. 



Residents who are welfare recipients and receive 
employment-related case management services through 
the county's welfare department will continue to do so. 
However, in cooperation with that agency, several welfare- 
to-work case managers (or "self-sufficiency coaches") have 
been stationed part time at Woodhill Homes Estates — an 
important step toward coordinating the county's welfare- 
to-work services with Jobs-Plus. Residents who are not 
receiving welfare will be assigned to other on-site case 
managers, who will be hired by Jobs-Plus. 

The Cleveland program has begun to shape a vision of 
community support for work built on informal peer group 
activities. As a start, small groups of residents have gathered 
to share their concerns about entering the world of work 
and to learn from the experiences of employed residents. 
To increase the self-confidence of residents who believe 
that enhancing their physical health and personal appear- 
ance will assist them in obtaining employment, residents 
have also organized a weekly exercise class for women. 

All working residents, whether receiving TANF or not, 
will be eligible to participate in a Jobs-Plus rent incentives 
plan. Cleveland's plan, which is not yet final, calls for signifi- 
cant portions of residents' earned income to be disregard- 
ed for two years when rents are calculated. The housing 
authority has proposed to set rents thereafter at 25 percent 
of residents' countable income rather than the traditional 
30 percent. ♦ 
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being trained to work in and eventually own a 
donated private child care facility, which would 
serve Jobs-Plus residents as well as people from 
the larger community. In Chattanooga, Dayton, 
and Seattle, several residents have already complet- 
ed the requirement to become certified child care 
providers. The most ambitious entrepreneurial 
effort under way is Chattanooga’s Tubman Group 
(see below). 



THE TUBMAN GROUP: A RESIDENT- 
OPERATED TRAINING ENTERPRISE 



In Chattanooga, seven women residents of Harriet 
Tubman Homes (the Jobs-Plus development) 
have formed The Tubman Group to provide 
employment-related "soft-skills" instruction to 
Jobs-Plus participants and, eventually, to partici- 
pants in other programs. Its work with residents 
who areTANF recipients is being paid for under a 
contract with the Tennessee Department of 
Human Services. Contracts with local temporary 
employment agencies, hospitals, and other orga- 
nizations are also being explored. The group is 
expanding and will eventually become an inde- 
pendent business owned by residents. To help it 
operate as a successful, professional enterprise, 
the Kenan Institute of the Business School at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill is advis- 
ing it on marketing, business management, and a 
training curriculum. In addition, the Business 
Administration School of the University of 
Tennessee at Chattanooga is providing office and 
training space along with day-to-day business 
development support. 

i n 

A wide array of support services 

Jobs- Plus will offer a full range of sup- 
port services that help residents to participate in 
job preparation and employment activities and to 
O irk steadily. Across the sites, the most common 



services being provided or planned include the 
following: 

° Child care. Assistance with child care is central, 
and, as previously mentioned, the sites are devoting 
considerable resources and energy to increasing 
residents’ access to affordable care, including “sec- 
ond shift” care. 

O Transportation. Finding a reliable means of get- 
ting to and from a job is another acute problem. 
Often public housing developments are located far 
from areas of job growth, commonly in places 
where accessing public transportation — particu- 
larly after dark — is unsafe or where the service, 
especially during evenings and weekends, is quite 
limited. Several Jobs-Plus sites are working with 
public transit authorities and other groups to find 
solutions to this problem. Some are working to 
establish van pools, which will provide needed 
transportation services and also create employ- 
ment for residents who get hired as drivers. For res- 
idents with access to a car but no driver’s license, St. 
Paul provides driver education and behind-the- 
wheel training; other sites also hope to increase 
enrollment in driver education programs. The sites 
are also helping eligible residents take advantage 
of TANF or other public grants for emergency 
car repairs. 

° Substance abuse treatment. Drug and alcohol 
abuse is another impediment to reaching very high 
employment levels. Substance abuse problems exist 
in all sites, but are perhaps most acute in Baltimore, 
where heroin use is widespread; in Dayton, where 
crack use has been significant; and in Cleveland 
and Los Angeles, where drug problems are report- 
ed to be considerable. Residents with substance 
abuse problems are probably among the hardest 
to get involved in Jobs- Plus, and those who do 
come forward may risk losing job opportunities 
by failing drug screening tests required by some 
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JOBS-PLUS IN DAYTON 



DeSoto Bass Courts 




A distinguishing feature of Dayton's program is its 
alliance with Montgomery County's "one-stop" Job 
Center — a huge, multi-service center housing numerous 
social service and employment agencies under one roof. 
Residents of DeSoto Bass Courts are now able to access the 
services offered by those agencies directly through Jobs- 
Plus, which functions as a kind of satellite office to the one- 
stop facility, indeed, the partners who formed the one-stop 
center saw Jobs-Plus as an opportunity to better reach 
public housing residents. 

At DeSoto Bass Courts, a Jobs-Plus Center was estab- 
lished to house on-site Jobs-Plus services and activities. 
These include an Urban League job readiness program — 
a series of workshops that cover r&ume-writing and basic 
job search skills, and that also address issues of domestic 
violence and substance abuse, which present serious 
obstacles to sustained employment. An on-site job devel- 
oper helps locate job openings for residents, and three on- 
site case managers conduct assessments of their employ- 
ment service needs, refer them to the appropriate services, 
and monitor their participation and progress. 

On the lower level of the Jobs-Plus Center is the Job 
Resource Computer Learning Center, which will soon be 
run by the program's job developer and Resource Center 
specialist (a position filled by a resident). This center will 
provide a direct computer link to the one-stop's own on- 
line Job Bank, an electronic posting of all employment 



opportunities listed by Dayton-area employers. The center 
will also provide access to computer software for preparing 
r£sum£s and opportunities to learn such skills as word pro- 
cessing and using the Internet. 

The Jobs-Plus Center also houses the new Jobs-Plus 
Youth Program — an after-school program offering recre- 
ational activities and homework assistance for the children 
of Jobs-Plus participants. This is an important support for 
working parents. The program has a component for older 
youths wanting after-school and summer jobs. In addition 
to establishing this institutional community support for 
work, Dayton plans to hire residents to reach out to others 
to encourage and support their participation in Jobs-Plus. 
It is also now recruiting "building captains" throughout the 
development to play a similar role, paying them a stipend 
in the form of a rent credit. Other ideas include proposals 
for emergency child care and emergency transportation 
for parents who must work second shifts. 

Dayton is proposing a flat rent approach as the core of 
its work incentives plan. A working resident would face a 
series of rent increases over a period of years until a final 
rent level is reached. Dayton's plan also calls for the housing 
authority to subsidize the cost of health insurance for work- 
ers who take a job with no health benefits. Rent credits (up 
to $599 per year) will be available to residents who volun- 
teer for community service, including efforts that help sup- 
port the employment of other residents, o 
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employers. Staff are attempting to identify such res- 
idents early in the Jobs-Plus intake and assessment 
process and to make referrals for treatment either 
before or concurrently with their participation in 
other job preparation activities. 

o Domestic abuse services. Women who are 
victims of domestic violence and abuse are a 
special concern in Jobs- Plus. Their traumatic 
domestic experiences can divert them from 
seeking work, make it tough for them to show 
up every day and on time, and undermine their 
productivity. There is also concern that seeking 
work may precipitate some incidences of abuse, if 
a womans partner believes that the independence, 
diversion, and new social contacts she gains from 
employment will change the relationship in 
ways he cannot accept. For Jobs-Plus, this means 
establishing good referral networks between the 
program and organizations that can provide 
appropriate counseling and support, and training 
staff to be alert to the need for such assistance. The 
sites have started planning such efforts or intend 
to do so in the coming year. 

Voluntary vs. mandatory 
participation 

All the sites have chosen to make partici- 
pation in Jobs-Plus voluntary for residents. Some 
parties within some of the collaborates argued 
for tying cooperation with the program to contin- 
ued eligibility to live in the development, believing 
that this might help achieve the very high rates of 
program participation and employment to which 
Jobs-Plus aspires. Legal, ethical, and practical con- 
siderations have kept these ideas from blossoming 
into serious proposals or plans. However, many 
residents are already subject to TANF participant 
mandates, which they may be able to fulfill, at 
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least to some extent, by participating in Jobs-Plus. 
In addition, in most sites access to the Jobs-Plus 
rent-based financial work incentives will be 
conditioned on some form of participation in 
Jobs-Plus activities. 

Serving men who are 
not on the lease 

Many of the sites have struggled with the 
question of whether Jobs- Plus should try to serve 
men who are involved in the lives of families at the 
developments and may even live with them, but are 
not on the family’s lease agreement. Typically these 
men are the boyfriends of female residents and 
often the fathers of their children. Some Jobs- Plus 
planners have argued that involving these men in 
the program may help the men help their families, 
emotionally and financially. Moreover, ignoring 
them or shutting them out of the program might 
lead them to act against the women’s involvement 
in it. Indeed, with respect to many of the women, 
the support of the men may be crucial to the pro- 
gram’s success. 

Ideas for involving such men range from offer- 
ing support groups to providing them with a full 
range of Jobs- Plus employment services. It might 
seem that this difficult issue can be resolved by 
simply including the men in the lease agreement, 
but several concerns have arisen. Some women, for 
example, fear that by adding the men to the lease, 
they would forfeit control over their own lives. At 
the same time, many of the men may not want to 
incur the possible financial and other obligations 
of becoming a leaseholder. Nevertheless, the sites 
are continuing to explore options for including 
some of the men in the program as a way to pro- 
mote family formation, bolster the presence of 
male role models, and achieve the economic 
advantages of two-earner households. 

■v 
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I OS Angeles is the only site with a Jobs-Plus program 
1 — operating in two housing developments.lt is adminis- 
tered as a single program but is tailored to the develop- 
ments' different populations and circumstances. The pro- 
ject director works out of the housing authority's down- 
town office but spends considerable time at each location. 

At each development, a Jobs-Plus office has been set 
up to provide meeting space and work areas for the pro- 
gram's on-site case managers, job developers, community 
organizers, and administrative staff. At William Mead 
Homes, this office is located in the Mead Community 
Center (which is slated for reconstruction). At Imperial 
Courts, the office is in a housing unit adjacent to the offices 
of other social service programs, which are now being 
coordinated with Jobs-Plus. 

Job counseling and case management are central to 
Los Angeles's Jobs-Plus program.The case managers (some 
of whom are residents) assess residents' need for employ- 
ment-related assistance and support services, and then 
refer them to appropriate providers or directly to employ- 
ers known to have job openings. An on-site job developer 
in each office works closely with the case managers in 
determining suitable job placements for residents and in 
developing job leads for them to draw upon. In addition, 
linkages are being established between Jobs-Plus and the 
state's Employment Service, which will provide first access 



to new job orders available on their statewide computer- 
ized job bank. Plans also call for welfare department 
employment specialists to be out-stationed in each Jobs- 
Plus office to provide residents who are required to partic- 
ipate in the county's welfare-to-work (GAIN) program with 
a range of employment and support services. " 

Jobs-Plus participants have access to a range of em- 
ployment-related activities and services. Some are operat- 
ed directly by the housing authority in many different 
developments and are now being incorporated into or 
coordinated with Jobs-Plus at the two developments in the 
demonstration. Others are existing services in the commu- 
nity provided by public and not-for-profit organizations 
that are part of the Jobs-Plus collaborative. 

The recently opened Jobs-Plus computer learning 
centers at William Mead Homes and Imperial Courts offer 
on-site, computer-assisted basic education instruction as 
well as instruction on a variety of computer software pack- 
ages. The center operates on a drop-in basis but also offers 
more structured courses. 

Classes in naturalization and English as a second lan- 
guage (ESL) are a special feature of the Jobs-Plus program 
at William Mead Homes, where many residents are immi- 
grants.Numerous on-site activities are offered in Spanish as 
well as English. 
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JOBS-PLUS IN LOS ANGELES (2) William Mead Homes 




Through Jobs-Plus, Imperial Courts has obtained funds 
to build an on-site child care center, which will provide 100 
subsidized child care slots. The center will be operated in 
partnership with a private child care provider, starting in a 
temporary location while a permanent facility is being 
built. Jobs-Plus expects to place several residents into child 
care careers at this new center At William Mead Homes, 
several residents have been training as child care providers 
through Jobs-Plus and are being supported in starting up 
in-home child care businesses. 

At both developments, the housing authority operates 
an on-site substance abuse program, which offers preven- 
tion counseling and referrals for treatment. Because sub- 
stance abuse is a critical employment barrier, these pro- 
grams will now be overseen by Jobs-Plus to ensure close 
coordination between the two initiatives. 

At William Mead Homes, Jobs-Plus conducts what 
have been dubbed "super search" job clubs on a twice- 
weekly basis. A similar program is being launched at 
Imperial Courts. The program follows an open-entry/open- 
exit format rather than a sequence of classes with firm start 
and end dates. The curriculum covers job readiness and 
rdsume-writing. In contrast to typical job clubs, these 
include working residents as well as job seekers, and the 
sessions focus on topics related to job retention and wage 
progression as well as job search. 
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These job clubs also function as a kind of peer support 
group for residents who are already employed or preparing 
for work. As such, they contribute to the program's com- 
munity support for work efforts. In order to heighten the 
visibility of resident role models, residents will be trained to 
lead these sessions. 

Imperial Courts has begun operating a Time Dollar 
program as a key community support for work initiative. 
This is a kind of service-bartering system developed by the 
Time Dollar Institute of Washington, D.C. Residents who 
participate by performing services for other residents (for 
example, child care, grocery shopping, or car repair) will 
earn one "time dollar" for each hour they donate. These 
time dollars can then be used to "buy" services from other 
participating residents. 

Los Angeles has proposed a rent incentives plan that 
will freeze the rents of working residents for 18 months. 
Afterwards, the long-term application of flat rents will 
reduce the link between earned income and rent. 
Residents will no longer be "penalized" (by seeing their rent 
rise) for working longer hours, earning higher wages, 
or sending more than one family member into the work- 
force. « 

BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 
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S T. Paul has built its Jobs-Plus program on existing 
employment and training services such as job lairs, 
work-related assessments, case management, and instruc- 
tion on such topics as r£sum£-writing, preparation for job 
interviews, and "life skills" (including budgeting, nutrition, 
and information about work-appropriate attirej.These ser- 
vices are now part of — and are being expanded under — 
Jobs-Plus, which includes new initiatives as well. 

Most of St. Paul's Jobs-Plus activities are provided on 
site at the Mt. Airy Community Center, which has been 
reconfigured and dedicated for this purpose. The commu- 
nity center also houses classrooms for basic education 
courses, driver education, training in home-based child 
care, a tutoring program for youth, and family counseling 
services. It contains a career resource center (with on-line 
access to a county-wide database of job openings called 
Job Link) and a computer education lab with Internet 
access, staffed by a licensed adult basic education teacher. 

In addition, it includes a child care center that Jobs-Plus 
participants who are employed or in training can use on a 
sliding-fee basis. After-school and summer care are avail- 
able for children 1 2 years old or younger. 

Jobs-Plus offers the development's large population of 
immigrants (many of them Hmong refugee families from 
Laos) access to other services that can enhance their 
potential for employment as well as their overall adjust- 
ment to life in America. These include classes in English as 
a second language (ESL), parenting sessions tailored to 
their cultural backgrounds, and special tutoring programs. 
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A single case management team serves all partici- 
pants — those who are receiving welfare payments and 
those who are not. Three Jobs-Plus partners (the Ramseiy 
County welfare department, the St. Paul Public Schools, and 
the Amherst H. Wilder Foundation) have contributed finan- 
cial workers and employment counselors. Financial workers 
offer information on welfare, child care, and other benefits. 
Employment counselors help residents develop employ- 
ment and education plans, address barriers to success, 
access specialized training, and find jobs. 

The Jobs-Plus staff have also created customized train- 
ing programs with employers (for example, training to 
become a certified nursing assistant) and have expand- 
ed relationships between the program and employers 
through cooperation with the St. Paul Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In order to encourage the development of communi- 
ty support for work within the development's ethnically 
diverse community, steps have been taken to increase res- 
idents' interaction across ethnic, lines. Potluck dinners, cul- 
tural events, and community get-togethers help neighbors 
connect with each other on a regular basis. 

The first stage of St. Paul's rent incentives plan for Jobs- 
Plus has already begun. Within the first six months of imple- 
mentation, 191 of 298 families received one month's free 
rent for enrolling in Jobs-Plus and became eligible for a 100 
percent disregard of earned income in the calculation of 
their regular monthly rent. The next stage of the incentives 
plan is still being formulated, o 
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FINANCIAL INCENTIVES: 
MAKING WORK PAY 

Employment and training activities may 
help prepare public housing residents for work, but 
that may not be enough to get large numbers of 
them into jobs and working steadily — especially if 
the available jobs pay low wages and offer few or 
no fringe benefits. Under current rent rules, as 
residents’ earnings grow, their rent increases; for 
those receiving welfare and Food Stamps, higher 
earnings may cause a reduction in those benefits. 
Child care costs, transportation expenses, and 
taxes can also eat away at the potential gains from 
employment. Traditionally, for many residents, 
working yielded little economic improvement 
or even resulted in an actual loss of income. 

The disincentives facing public housing 
residents who are also welfare recipients have 
been moderated in many states by the new 
welfare-based work incentives and other policies, 
as discussed below. Still, public housing families 
(whether or not they receive welfare) would benefit 
less by increasing their earnings than would fami- 
lies living in unsubsidized housing because the 
ensuing rise in their rent would, in effect, “tax 
away” part of their earnings gain. The Jobs- Plus 
financial incentives component will help reduce 
that disparity. 2 



it did or did not pay for public housing residents to 
work under existing rent, welfare, tax, and other 
rules. This meant estimating residents’ income 
from earnings, welfare, Food Stamps, the Earned 
Income Tax Credit (EITC), and the Child and 
Dependent Care Credit, and their expenditures 
for rent, child care, transportation, and income 
taxes (see below). Net income was compared under 
different scenarios — for example, for residents 
who were not working, working part time, or 
working full time; working at different wage rates; 
and with different-size families. The conclusion 
was that residents faced significant financial disin- 
centives to work. 



COMPUTING AFTER-RENT NET INCOME 



Earnings 

+ Welfare 
+ Food Stamps 
+ Earned Income Tax Credit 
+ Child and Dependent Care Credit 

- Rent 

- Child care 
-Transportation 

- Income taxes 

Net income 



Understanding the economic 
consequences of working 

Each collaborative has designed or is 
designing its own package of incentives, with some 
guidance from MDRC. Before Jobs-Plus began, 
MDRC made a detailed assessment of how much 



2. The Quality of Housing and Work Responsibility Act of 1 998 
calls for housing authorities to develop rent reforms that' will reduce the 
work disincentives feeing residents under current rules. These reforms are 
® to go into effect beginning October 1999. 



Many states, however, have adopted new finan- 
cial incentives as part of their TANF plans, with 
recipients typically being allowed to keep more 
of their welfare benefits when they work — at least 
until they reach their time limit on benefits. (At 
that point, income might fall precipitously. But 
without welfare as an alternative, the advantage of 
working over not working may grow.) Many states 
have also increased subsidized child care funds for 
low-income workers. Combined with increases in 
the EITC during the mid-1990s, these changes 
62 
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JOBS-PLUS IN SEATTLE 



Rainier Vista 




T HE Rainier Vista Job Resource Center — the hub of 
Jobs-Plus activity in Seattle — houses a team of job 
coaches and a job developer. The coaches introduce resi- 
dents to Jobs-Plus and handle all the intake and assess- 
ment activities, including evaluation of language skills.The 
job developer works with employers to find suitable posi- 
tions for residents, and the job coaches try to help those 
who have found jobs retain them. Because many Rainier 
Vista residents are recent immigrants from Asia and Africa, 
the program has had to arrange for translation services or 
to use staff who are multilingual. 

All program participants have access to a bank of per- 
sonal computers that were purchased with a grant from 
the City of Seattle and have been installed in the Job 
Resource Center. The software includes word-processing 
packages for cover letters and r£sum£s, tutorials fortyping 
and office skills, and English as a second language (ESL) 
exercises. Every Wednesday evening is "paperwork night": 
Residents bring in job applications, immigration forms, or 
official letters, and staff help them to understand the con- 
tent and draft responses. 

Residents with limited proficiency in English can 
enroll in job clubs organized by the Refugee Women's 
Alliance, an organization that is within walking distance of 
the development and has special expertise in serving 
immigrants. Alternatively, these residents can request that 



a job coach help them with an independent job search. 
Residents who are proficient in English are referred to a 
"personal effectiveness training course" conducted at the 
Job Resource Center. This activity, which has no set dura- 
tion, introduces residents to employers' expectations and 
appropriate workplace behavior. Topics such as time man- 
agement, finding appropriate child care, and dealing with 
personal emergencies are also covered. 

The effort to build the Jobs-Plus community support 
for work component is being led by the resident council, 
also known as the Rainier Vista Leadership Team. As one 
strategy, the team has proposed instituting a Time Dollar 
services bartering program among residents (see page 
45). Several Rainier Vista residents have received certifica- 
tion as child care providers, and the Seattle Housing 
Authority has agreed to pay for fences and other improve- 
ments needed to make residents' units meet the legal 
requirements for registration as child care facilities. 

The Rainier Vista rent incentives plan is built around 
flat rents that increase every two years until they reach 
local market rates. The plan, which also features an inter-, 
est-bearing escrow account, is designed to create self- 
sufficient families who have the option of remaining at 
Rainier Vista or moving to a location outside the develop- 
ment. o 
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stand to benefit public housing residents as well as 
other low-income families. However, depending on 
such factors as the size of a residents family, full- 
time work may not pay much more than part-time 
work. Furthermore, modest wage progression may 
even reduce net income, particularly if it requires 
high unsubsidized expenditures for child care and 
it results in ineligibility for TANF, reductions in 
Food Stamps, reductions in EITC payments, and 
an increase in rent. 

Jobs-Plus incentives 

When the demonstration’s designers 
originally formulated the Jobs- Plus approach — 
prior to passage of the TANF legislation — they 
envisioned a two-part strategy for financial incen- 
tives: (1) Housing authorities would reform rent 
rules to slow the rise in rent that normally follows 
an increase in a households income, and (2) 
welfare departments would modify their grant 
calculation rules so that residents could keep 
more of their welfare grants when their earnings 
increased. As it turned out, welfare departments 
did not agree to the second part of this plan. They 
had already included new financial incentives in 
their TANF plans, and welfare department repre- 
sentatives and others in the Jobs-Plus collabora- 
tives were reluctant to press policymakers to take 
on the complicated political effort of securing 
waivers under TANF for special Jobs- Plus incen- 
tives. Consequendy, the sites’ incentives strategies 
are limited almost entirely to rent reform. 

To encourage the housing authorities to 
develop and test bold new rent incentives, HUD, 
drawing on special legislative authority, waived 
existing rent rules. Those rules require residents 
to pay 30 percent of their household’s countable 
income in rent (that is, income after certain exclu- 
sions are applied) , up to a maximum or ceiling rent 
gged to the cost of operating a unit of housing. _ 



Under Jobs-Plus, residents would pay less of their 
overall income in rent. The housing authority would 
also benefit, collecting more rent as long as (1) the 
number of residents working increased substantially 
and (2) working residents paid more rent than when 
they did not work. Rent revenues would drop, how- 
ever, if the rent reductions resulted only in lowering 
the payments of residents already employed. 

Recognizing that few housing authorities 
would be willing to incur this risk, HUD agreed 
to hold the housing authorities harmless for the 
extra costs incurred by experimenting with new 
rent policies for Jobs-Plus that HUD approved. 
Issues arose, however, between HUD and the 
Congressional committee that oversees HUD’s 
total departmental budget over how to cover 
these costs (though not over the hold-harmless 
concept), leading to several months of negotiations 
and, consequendy, delays in the sites’ ability to 
finalize and implement their incentive plans. The 
funding problem was eventually solved, and a 
final agreement between Congress and HUD was 
reached in May 1999. Meanwhile, St. Paul had 
begun implementing the first stage of its incentives 
plan at the end of 1998 and was prepared to absorb 
the costs of the rent reductions direcdy. Baltimore 
and Seatde considered a similar policy. This testi- 
fies to the importance sites ascribed to this aspect 
of the Jobs-Plus model. 

Generally, the sites’ plans for Jobs- Plus finan- 
cial incentives encompass three approaches: 

• Earnings disregards. Under this approach, the 
amount of a household’s earnings included as 
countable income is reduced. Thus, rent (calculat- 
ed at 30 percent of countable income) is lower 
than it otherwise would be. Cleveland and St. Paul 
incorporate this approach, beginning with a 75 
percent and 100 percent earnings disregard, 
respectively, as the first stage of their incentives 
plan. This will be followed in subsequent years by 
disregards or other, less generous incentives. 
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° Flat rents. Versions of this approach are part of 
the Dayton, Los Angeles, and Seatde plans and 
most closely approximate the way the unsubsidized 
rental market works: A household pays a fixed rent, 
which does not increase as its earnings rise. (In 
Dayton and Seatde, the plan includes a series of flat 
rents or rent steps that increase over a period of 
years. Seatde’s flat rent will reach market rate levels 
by the end of the demonstration.) For families with 
extremely low incomes, even a modest flat rent may 
be unaffordable. The sites using this approach have 
therefore combined it with certain hardship 
exemption policies or the option of paying 30 per- 
cent of the household’s income in rent if that would 
yield a rent lower than the flat rent. 

° Reductions in the proportion of income paid 
in rent. Another option, selected by two sites, is a 
reduction below the traditional 30 percent of the 
percentage of countable income used to calculate 
rent. Both the Baltimore and Chattanooga sites 
have adopted a plan that sets rent at 20 percent of a 
household’s income, coupled with a lower-than- 
normal ceiling rent. In fact, Chattanooga’s plan 
starts with a 16-month phase-in, when rent is cal- 
culated at 10 percent of income. When residents 
significandy increase their wages, their rent 
increases until it reaches the ceiling level. At this 
point (which may not occur until wages exceed $9 
per hour), the rent structure can be thought of as 
similar to a flat rent, which will not change as a 
household s income continues to grow. Cleveland 
also intends to adopt this strategy (at 25 percent 
of income) as the final phase of a plan that begins 
with an earnings disregard. 

The chart on page 51 illustrates how Jobs-Plus 
incentives would affect the after-rent net income of 
a sample of residents in three cities, after taking 
into account their major sources of income and 
work-related costs (see page 47). The chart shows, 




under different employment scenarios, what a 
household’s net income would be before (gray 
bars) and after (red bars) the Jobs-Plus incentives 
were applied. The calculations assume that the resi- 
dents use all available incentives. Even without the 
Jobs-Plus incentives (gray bars), working part time 
(20 hours per week) would yield more net income 
than not working, and working full time (40 hours 
per week) would yield more net income than 
working part time. 3 The red bars show, however, 
that the Jobs-Plus incentives increase the value of 
working part time, full time, or both. 

In addition to changing the way rents are 
calculated, the sites’ Jobs-Plus work incentive 
plans include other attractive features. For exam- 
ple, three sites (Cleveland, Los Angeles, and Seattle) 
will offer escrow savings accounts in which the 
public housing authority deposits a portion of 
working residents’ rent payments into an interest- 
bearing savings account the residents can access in 
the future; two (Los Angeles and St. Paul) have 
developed rent credit systems that enable working 
residents to accumulate points that can be applied 
toward rent; two offer “bonuses” to steadily work- 
ing residents — one month of free rent per year 
(Los Angeles) or an exemption from paying excess 
utilities (Chattanooga); and one (Chattanooga) 
exempts from rent calculations the earnings of 
adults under 24 years of age. In one site (Dayton), 
the public housing authority intends to purchase 



3. In this example, a Baltimore resident working part time or full 
time at $7 per hour would be earning too much money to remain eligible 
for welfare. However, because the welfare grant is not large, part-time 
earnings alone at this wage rate would more than offset the loss of the 
grant. The continued receipt of Food Stamps and the EITC would also 
help make it pay to work rather than not work. Similar residents working 
part time or full time in Los Angeles and St. Paul, where welfare grants 
and eligibility thresholds are higher, would continue receiving a grant 
(although at a reduced level) until reaching the time limit on benefits, and 
this opportunity to combine work and welfare would contribute to the 
payoff that residents in those cities would get from working. 
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